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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 





note of the of c 
The clue word is faith— the first vocabulary word in the Kinzie Method for Adults. 


What Grade Speech Reader Are You? 


You can test your ability by having someone give you the following sentences in order, making 
ts you are able to understand. Do not read them over in advance, 





Have you faith? 

We have faith in them. 

The boy has so much faith in his father. 

They seem to have no faith in themselves. 

We should all have the faith and patience of Job. 

Do you think that Job had more faith than Moses? 
We have absolute faith in the justice of our cause. 
You must have faith in yourself if you would succeed. 

In accordance with the principles of the Quaker faith, no oaths were taken 
in Penn’s treaty with the Indians. 

“Though I have all faith so that I could remove mountains and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” 

It was Joan of Arc’s faith and enthusiasm, combined with her passionate 
love of country, that enabled her to lead the French armies to victory and escort 
the dauphin to Rheims to be crowned. 

Very few people had any faith in Alexander Graham Bell’s telephone inven- 
tion when he exhibited it at the Centennial Exposition in 1876, and it was some 
time before the public believed that it was anything more than an interesting toy. 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH HEADING for Adults is 


in six grades, making it possible to adapt the material to the student rather than the student 
to the material. 


The ideal equipment for securing results. 


Training of teachers in the Graded Method for Adults will begin with the 





opening of the Winter Session in New York City in October. This will be the 
most comprehensive system of training ever offered in this field. Write for 
particulars to THE MISSES KINZIE, 12 PARK CRESCENT, REGENT’S 


PARK, W. 1, LONDON. 
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August 


Recreation 


Comradeship 


Normal Training Courses for 
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Martin Hall 
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NEW YORK 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes 
Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate Speech 
and Any Form of Defective 


Speech ; also Foreign Accent 


Particular Attention Given to Children 


Whose Speech Is Retarded 


Special Normal Courses for the 


Preparation of Teachers 
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On Writing It Down 
AN EDITORIAL 


SMALL group of professional workers were discussing recent publications 

in their field. One of them, calling the names of three authors, said, 

“All of those writers got their ideas from us. We were doing such 
work even before they came into the profession, doing it in the way they have 
described. They learned from us; and yet not one of them has given us a 
word of credit. You would think, to read their accounts, that their experiments 
were entirely original.” 

No one will question the fact that this complaint was a just one. And 
yet—listen to the rest of the conversation: 

“Why, I didn’t know that. I have wished for years that I could find help 
on those very subjects. How long have you been doing that kind of work?” 

“Oh, for ten years or more—perhaps fifteen.” 

“And you have never published anything about it?” 

“No, we have been too busy doing things to take time to write about them.” 

2 2 

Frank J. Bruno, President of the National Conference of Social Work, 
gave an address* not long ago, in which he emphasized the fact that professional 
progress must be built upon recorded discoveries. Using the medical profession 
as an illustration, he called attention to the influence of Sir William Osler: 

Because of the insistent way in which that man said to his students, “Write your findings, 
discuss them, submit them for criticism, test them out again and again,” it is no wonder that 
the medical profession is where it is today. The one thing he insisted upon was that every 
one who was really sincere in his work should consider himself a contributor to the ccntent 
of his profession. He believed that there is something in the thing each man has done that 
is different from anything anyone else has accomplished and that he is under an obligation 
to write it down, submit it for criticism, write it over again, and so add to the body of 
knowledge upon which the future progress of that art can be predicted. 

Upon that point we are miserably deficient; just a few have the spark of workmanship 
and creative literary ability. But all the rest of us, who do not have either, none the less 
must take hold of pencil and paper, sit down and write for the guidance of others, criticize 
our own procedure, until out of the record of our deeds submitted for criticism there arise a 
certain composite wisdom and skill which will be adequate to guide us. 

x * x 

Do we not—all of us, whether socia) workers, teachers, or merely inde- 
pendent experimenters—owe it to humanity to make these principles our own? 
By toil, study, and hard experiences, a few have reached the heights in their 
profession. Sometimes a few minutes’ conversation with one of them will clear 
up for a colleague difficulties that seemed insurmountable. We recognize the 
importance of their judgment, but do they? Are they writing it down? 

Let us turn the question upon ourselves: Are we recording every bit of 
our experience that may be of service to others? Are we doing our best to 
see to it that no experiment, whether successful or unsuccessful, need be re- 
peated? Write your work down. If you do not, perhaps some one with far 
less knowledge than you have will feel obliged to do so, and your profession 
will be the loser. 

“No one wants my work’? Perhaps not, but you will have done your part 
if you make it available. On the other hand, possibly it is merely ahead of its 
time. If so, have it ready for publication when your fellow men wake up to 
its importance. If it is good, it will help some one. If it is your best, putting 
it on paper clearly will help you as well. 

Write it down! 


*National Rehabilitation Association, Milwaukee, October, 1928. 
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My Wite Is Deat 


By Eva Raw Bairp 


O, my husband didn’t say it, nor 

did yours, nor anybody’s else. 

He did not even know he 
thought it. But every deafened person, 
from John A. Ferrall down, knows that 
deafness always carries a compensating 
talent. Mine is the “giftie gi’e us” and 
what is recorded here is in the mind of 
the genus husband and wife and every 
other relative who lives with deafness. 
I have found it in the patient repetition 
of unimportant conversation, in the 
lifted voice where there should have 
been quietness, in the splendid burden- 
bearing attitude which characterize our 
families. 

The husband speaks: 

My wife is deaf. No, I did not 
make her so. Were | an omnipotent 
Jove, I would forge a thunderbolt that 
would penetrate her deafness, and she 
would hear, hear, hear. She would hear 
everything that I am now compelled to 
say, as many times as I say it. 

Much speaking is a weariness to the 
flesh. I have found it so. I am not a 
silent man by nature, nor is my wife 
particularly garrulous, but by and large, 
I must do twice as much speaking as 
the average man to give her half the 
conversational privileges of an average 
woman. Since we are living united 
lives, I suppose that is fair. But— 
Oh, well! 
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It is like this. Most of the time | 
enjoy my wife. She sparkles—for me. 
There is something about deafness that 
makes for spiritual richness; maybe it 
is because the deafened have time to 
think. Only those who touch their lives 
closely know the richness of their minds. 
My wife, being a well-bred person, does 
not want to make blunders in social con- 
versation. She is never quite sure that 
she understands the situation exactly as 
it is, and so in society the clever thing 
she thinks goes unsaid. But in the pri- 
vacy of home she is taking no risks, 
and the wit which smolders in society 
blazes in the family circle. For a com- 
panionable wife, give me a deaf woman 
every time. I find myself sometimes 
feeling sorry for poor chaps with hear- 
ing wives, who get only the crumbs of 
their social genius. At cur house the 
feast of soul is mine, and society gets 
the crumbs. 

But there are drawbacks. 
be considerate of my wife’s handicap, 
and she has come to take my consider- 
ation so much for granted on all occa 
sions that she calls it into play at most 
embarrassing moments. I am willing to 
repeat unto seventy times seven, but 
there are times and places where my 
rehearsal of what others are saying 
makes us conspicuous. That I lose the 
point of the close, while I am repeating 





I try to’ 
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the introduction, makes the whole pro- 
But I have 
never learned to withstand the agonizing 
gaze of my wife, which implores me to 
tell her what it is all about. If she 
would let me listen through, I might 
be able to give her the gist of it after- 
ward. 


ceeding futile for us both. 


Guests are a_ problem, particularly 
There is such a thing as 
a family guest, but the home with a 
deaf draw the 
Careful 


sideration reveals the fact that most of 


house guests. 
member needs to line 
more closely than that. con- 
our guests come either to visit with me 
or with my wife. Their interest in one 
of us is frequently secondary. Now if 
old room-mate or 
favorite cousin favors us with a week- 


my wife’s college 
end, I give my wife the right of way. 
Every close associate of a deafened per- 
son knows that all the joy of a happy 
conversation between two may be taken 
away by the entrance of a third into it. 
The deafened person by careful atten- 
tion enjoys the two-sided conversation, 
but is lost on the three-sided one. Know- 
ing how few pleasures of this sort my 
wife has, I try not to intrude when she 
has company. But does it never occur 
to her when the guest is primarily mine, 
an old-time pal or a colleague in my 
profession, that her insistence on shar- 
ing the conversation reduces it from an 
exhilarating adventure to a humdrum 
exercise? It is not that we object to 
her hearing what we say; if she had 
normal hearing she would in nine cases 
out of ten find it uninteresting, and 
would give it but casual attention. It is 
the fact that she can’t hear which piques 
her curiosity, and imposes on us _ the 
obligation to see that she gets every 
trivial remark. Brother Guest hasn’t 


learned the trick of speaking so that 
she will understand, or if he has, the 
effort of doing it quite unnecessarily 
takes all the spontaneity out of what he 
I wish my wife would allow me 


says. 
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the occasional privilege of conversation 
with my friends. 

Another thing is the constant neces- 
sity of speech. Now when my wife 
has spent the day shopping or gone to 
a convention, she comes home too tired 
to listen. The effort is more than she 
cares to put forth. She may tell me 
about her day, but I do not tell her 
anything. Sometimes we have glorious 
silences. But again there are days 
when my business has kept me constant- 
ly talking to people, and my voice is 
literally tired out. If my wife had nor- 
mal hearing, I should probably think 
nothing about it, but when to a day’s 
normal talking I must add an evening 
of extra-careful speaking, it is too much, 

My wife’s deafness is not the only 
handicap in our family, although from 
the attention it receives one might think 
so. I wonder if it is wrong for me to 
forget occasionally that my wife is deaf, 
and to enjoy myself like other people. 
She does not think of my 
limitations. 

I happen to be quite near-sighted, and 
cannot read the signboards on the high- 
way, which must be very interesting. 
My wife watches them closely, but she 
never reads any of them aloud except 
such as have to do with the trip we 
making. Directions and mileage 
reads and dilates upon. But all the 
tistry of the advertising signboard she 
passes by, so far as I am concerned. I 
must be content with scenery! Some 
folks have told me that the signboards 
are not interesting, but since I cannot 
see them, I am sure they must be. No 
doubt my wife feels the same about re- 
marks that she fails to hear. 

I wish that my wife would do the 
best that she can for herself. I am glad 
to help her, but, after all, it is she that 
is deaf. In other matters she is very 
resourceful. She finds a substitute for 
the thing she doesn’t have, and she will 
attempt the impossible. For an intelli- 
gent woman, I sometimes think she is 
a little dumb about her deafness. 


always 
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The Harsh Voice of the Hard of Hearing” 


By Howarp P. Bettows, M. D. 


tion that the voice of an adult who 

becomes hard of hearing undergoes 
a marked change. Sometimes it becomes 
so soft and low that it is difficult to 
understand what is being said. These 
are the persons with so-called “‘ob- 
structive deafness,” consequent upon 
changes of a catarrhal nature which 
induce hardening and thickening of the 
drumhead and structure of the middle 


|: IS a matter of common observa- 


ear. The sound of the speaker’s 
own voice is reflected inwards from 
the obstructed middle ear and _ pro- 


duces an exaggerated effect upon the 
organs of sound perception so that it 
sounds louder to the one speaking than 
it really is. He, therefore, unconscious- 
ly lowers and softens the tone until it 
sounds natural to himself and then it 
has become too weak for those with 
normal hearing who are listening. The 
converse of this takes place when the 
seat of trouble lies in the inner ear with 
degeneration of the nerve structures. 
That gives rise to so-called “perceptive 


deafness,” because the transmitted 
sound-waves fail to register properly 
upon their arrival at the centre for 


sound perception. The speaker’s own 
voice sounds to him weak and inefficient 
and he increases the tone until it seems 
to him as loud as it should be. In 
doing this he forces his voice until, 
unconsciously to himself, it changes its 
character and becomes not only loud but 
harsh and discordant to the listener. In 
those with extreme nerve deafness, who 
scarcely hear their own voices at all, it 
may even become so dissonant and 
raucous that it is intensely disagreeable 
to all within hearing distance whose ears 





*Reprinted, by special permission, from The Jour- 
nal of Ophthalmology, Otology and Laryngology. 


are sensitive to the qualities of sound. 
It is of this class of harsh speakers that 
I wish to write. 

It was always my supposition that this 
change in the voice was accompanied by 
functional or organic changes in the or- 
gans of speech which it was extremely 
difficult or even impossible to overcome. 
I have reason to modify this view in 
at least one case. A lady of middle age 
has been under my close observation 
ever since the development of deafness 
in her childhood after a nearly fatal at- 
tack of influenza which involved the in- 
ner ear. Her voice was naturally of 
the sweetest quality, but this gradually 
changed to a distressing degree, so that 
it became loud and assertive and in- 
creasingly harsh and disagreeable in 
quality. To all who knew and loved het 
this change was a positive grief. She 
tried systematic vocal exercises, under 
instruction, to improve the quality and 
control of the voice, but they seemed 
of little avail and were discontinued. 

A short time ago, while trying dif- 
ferent aids to hearing, this lady took 
home an appliance which was to be 
placed on a table in front of her and 
was so powerful that ordinary conver- 
sation about the room was supposed to 
be heard by its aid, even by those who 
could otherwise get none whatever. 
This appliance brought to the listener 
the true sound of her own voice when 
she spoke, and, instantly, all its lost 
sweetness and natural tone and quality 
returned as it used to be. Everybody 
present was really thrilled by the sud- 
den change. The fault, in her case at 
least, did not lie in the organs of speech 
at all, but lay altogether in the organ 
of hearing—and hers was a case of very 
long standing. 
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I had her talk and read aloud while 
her moistened finger tips were held 
firmly inserted into the auditory canals 
upon both sides, to see how much the 
reflection of sound waves from the ex- 
ternal ear might have to do with the 
improvement in tone. This had no ap- 
parent effect. I then had her talk to 
herself through a long, flexible conver- 
sation tube of the ordinary type—the 
tapering, receptive end held in her ear 
with one hand while she spoke into the 
expanded, bell-shaped end which is cus- 
tomarily used by the other person con- 
versing. This had a perceptible effect in 
lowering and softening the tone, but not 
commensurate with the results obtained 
by the more powerful electrical appli- 
ance previously tried. 

It is possible to use some such pro- 
cedure as this to train the “muscle 
sense’ in speaking and it is reasonable 
to believe that this sense may be so 
developed that it will prove a reliable 
guide to the proper use of the voice by 
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the hard of hearing who speak too 
loudly. To attain this end, ‘however, 
it is essential that the person in training 
should be sufficiently observant and _per- 
sistent in correcting this fault of his 
speech and, at the same time, sufficiently 
desirous of doing so. 

I once had under my care the leading 
man in a theatrical company who, in 
consequence of an acute condition, was 
wholly unable to hear any ordinary con- 
versation for three days. He had no 
understudy and was obliged to play his 
part every night as usual. He got his 
cues from the entrances and exits, and 
the positions and actions of his fellow 
players, and he told me he was obliged 
to regulate his own voice entirely by his 
muscle sense in speaking. From _ his 
training as a speaker he was able to do 
this successfully. Surely this ability can 
be acquired by the adult hard of hear- 
ing when it becomes necessary for the 
restoration or preservation of their nat- 
ural and normal tones in speaking. 


St. John of Beverley 


By A. Farrar 


HE account given by Bede in his 
“Ecclesiastical History of the 


English People” of how St. John 
of Beverley “cured a dumb man”’ is well 
known from modern books on the his- 
tory of the education of the deaf. But 
we do not find any mention of it in 
earlier books, Neither Degerando in his 
classic work, “De 1|’Education des 
Sourds-Muets de Naissance,’”’ published 
in 1827, nor Charles Baker in the his- 
torical account in his excellent article 
on the deaf in the “Penny Cyclopaedia,” 
published in 1837, refers to it, and I 
feel sure the same may be said of early 
American books. The earliest mention 








of Bede’s account I can find is in Dr. 
Blanchet’s “La Surdi-Mutité,” published 
in 1849, where he describes St. John as 
teaching a deaf-mute to speak, and says 
that it is the first recorded case of the 
education of deaf-mutes. More recently, 
Thomas Arnold gave St. John a promi- 
nent place in his “Teacher's Manual,” 
but in my edition of it I thought it 
necessary to reduce his account to some- 
thing like historical proportions. It is 
also to be found in the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” and the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia,” and has been generally ac- 
cepted as the earliest recorded attempt 
to teach a deaf-mute to speak. 
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But a careful examination of Bede's 
account, both in the original Latin and 
in the translations made of it, and from 
a medical point of view, has convinced 
me that the current interpretation of it 
is erroneous. In order properly to ap- 
preciate the explanation I shall give of 
the case, I will quote so much of Bede’s 
account, adapted from Giles’s and Sel- 
lar’s translations, as may be necessary 
for my purpose, the italics being mine. 


The bishop (St. John) ordered him (the 
dumb youth) to put his tongue out of his 
mouth and show it to him; then, laying hold 
of his chin, he made the sign of the cross on 
his tongue, directing him to draw it back into 
his mouth and to speak. “Pronounce some 
word,” said he. “Say gae,” which in the lan- 
guage of the Angles, is the word of affirming 
and consenting; that is, yes. His tongue was 
immediately loosed, and he spoke as he was 
bidden. The bishop, then pronouncing the 
names of the letters, directed him to say A; 
he did so, and afterwards B, which he also 
did. When he had repeated all the letters 
after the bishop, the latter proceeded to put 
syllables and words to him, which being also 
repeated by him, he bade him to utter whole 
sentences, and he did it. Nor did he cease 
all that day and the next night, as long as he 
could keep awake, as those who were present 
relate, to say something, and to express his 
private thoughts and wishes to others which 
he could never do before. Thus the 
youth obtained a ready utterance. 


There are several points in this ac- 
count to be noted. Firstly, Bede does 
not describe the voung man as surdus— 
deaf—but only mutus—dumb. Secondly, 
Bede represents St. John as orally di- 
recting the young man what to pro- 
nounce, as if he could hear, he repeat- 
ing words and _ sentences after his 
teacher. Thirdly, the young man is 
stated to have recovered his speech in 
a surprisingly short time—24 hours at 
most—which would be impossible if he 
were a deaf-mute. Lastly, the young 
man’s tongue was drawn out of and 
into his mouth so that its muscles were 
suddenly relaxed, a point of some im- 
portance, as will presently be seen. 

It appears to me that this is not a 
case of deaf-mutism at all, but of 
aphasia. But to make the matter clear, 
I must explain the latter condition more 
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fully. Aphasia is defined by medical 
authorities as being in general a partial 
or complete loss of the faculty of in- 
telligent speech, not caused by any im- 
pairment of the vocal organs, but by 
lesion of the speech centres in the brain. 
They further distinguish between sev- 
eral forms of aphasia, the principal 
being auditory aphasia—inability to un- 
derstand spoken language—and motor 
vocal aphasia, called aphemia—inability 
to speak owing to lesion of the co-ordi- 
nating centre for the muscles producing 
articulate speech, but not necessarily 
preventing the patient from understand- 
ing what others say. It will elucidate 
the matter further if I quote some pas- 
sages from the works of eminent spe- 
cialists. In their article on ‘“Aphasia 
and other Speech Defects’ in Allbutt 
and Rolleston’s “System of Medicine,” 
Drs. Bastian and Collier say (the italics 
are mine) -— 

If the aphemia be in any way incomplete, 
such a case may be easily discriminated from 
a case of aphasia by the fact that the aphemic 
patient, when bidden, will always at once make 
the attempt to pronounce some simple word or 
syllable, however poor the attempt may be, 
whereas the typical aphasic patient is unable to 
make any such attempt—he will not try to re- 
peat even the simplest vowel sound. The rea- 
son of this important distinction lies entirely 
in the situation of the lesion in the two cases. 
In aphasia one of the most important word- 
centers for the expression of thought is af- 
fected, while in aphemia all the centers in 
which the memories of words can be revivec 
are intact, the damage occurs beyond these 
and there is consequently nothing to inter- 
fere with the flow of thought, and in incom- 


plete cases, nothing whatever to prevent at- 
tempts at articulation being made. 

I will next quote from the eminent 
physician, Sir J. B. Tuke’s article on 
aphasia in the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” :— 

The amount of recovery to be expected in 
any given case depends on the nature, situa- 
tion and extent of the lesion (of the speech 
centers) and upon the age of the patient. 
Even after complete destruction of the speech 
centers, perfect recovery may take place, for 
the centers in the right hemisphere of the 
brain are capable of education. 

Lastly, I quote the following from 
Dr. Garrison’s standard “History of 
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Medicine” :—‘Bede tells of a cure of 
aphasia by methodic exercises.” 

It will now be evident, both from a 
careful consideration of Bede’s account 
and of its medical aspects, that the 
young man was not deaf, but suffered 


from some form of aphasia, probably 
aphemia, which St. John’s treatment 
cured, and it may be remarked that 


what he says of his tongue is a con- 
firmatory detail. Clearly then, it was 
not a case of deaf-mutism at all, as com- 
monly understood, and it is very doubt- 
ful if at this time the idea of teaching 
a deaf-mute to speak would have been 
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regarded as possible, owing to the preva- 
lent belief that there was a necessary 
connection between deafness and dumb- 
ness. 

St. John cannot therefore be claimed 
as the first recorded teacher of a deaf- 
mute. This honor rightly belongs to 
Pedro Ponce de Leon, whose labours 
are too well known for me to further 
describe. It may possibly be objected 
that Bede, in speaking of a dumb youth, 
was using the term in a wide or generic 
sense, as implying that he was also deaf, 
but the circumstantial details he gives 
do not support such a contention. 


Auto-Shock 


By Marye Beru WILKINSON 


ETER is totally deafened, but be- 
Pi» an expert lip-reader, he gets 
along about as well as the next 
fellow—when there is a good light. In 


the dark he ts a total loss as a conver- 
sationalist. 


Not long ago Peter bought a car, not 
a very large or expensive car, but new 
and shiny and the apple of his eye. The 
first thing he did was to take it to show 
Joan and the first thing he said to her, 
his chest expanded at least four inches 
above normal, was, “I'll teach you to 
drive.” 

But the car was too new a toy to 
relinquish so soon. For several months 
their Sunday afternoon drives into the 
country found Peter at the wheel, proud 
and important, with Joan, running true 
to form in approved feminine fashion, 
going into raptures over his expert driv- 
ing and the marvelous power of the 
motor. 


The little car proved a Godsend to 
Peter and Joan. 


They fled from her 














apartment as Lot fled from Sodom, 
knowing very well that Joan’s flapper 
sister was in the next room giggling her 
head off at their expense. Not that they 
ever really found her giggling. She 
would hear their approach and assume 
a St. Cecelia expression, but she couldn't 
quite hide the unholy mirth in her eyes. 

One couldn’t blame her for laughing. 
Joan spoke slowly and silently to Peter 
that he might more readily read her lips. 
She is hard of hearing, too, and her lip- 
reading ability is about equal to Peter's 
hearing ability, absolutely nil. So when 
Peter talked to her his voice penetrated 
every inch of the midget apartment. The 
flapper sister would have to leave home 
to escape it. The conversation she heard 
was a decidedly one-sided one, Peter’s 
side. Silence, a sudden outburst from 
Peter, Joan’s silent answer, another lusty 
outburst. They admitted it must be 
screamingly funny to the helpless lis- 
tener, but one doesn’t like an outside 
audience even if the topic under discussion 
is no more important than the weather. 
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But a hundred times worse than the 
flapper sister alone were those evenings 
when duplicate flappers, “patent-leather 
sheiks” and “cake-eaters” swarmed the 
apartment. Time and again Peter and 
Joan tried to meet those sophisticated 
youngsters half-way—all the way—only 
to stumble against a blank wall. They 
decided it would be as easy to converse 
intelligently with the man in the moon. 

Peter is a dignified, spectacled young 
chap with a scholarly mind. Only 
the advent of total deafness prevented 
his becoming a doctor of divinity or a 
college professor. So, when a_ wild 
young thing with too scarlet lips and a 
too abbreviated skirt even for this day 
of scant raiment addressed him as “Old 
Fruit,” he almost passed away. And 
that same evening Joan blushed an old- 
fashioned before-the-war blush when a 
young hopeful at least five years her 
junior, whom she had never seen before, 
informed the world at large that she was 
his “blonde baby.” 

Then and there they gave up, did 
Peter and Joan. Now when the “crowd” 
congregates with the little sister, they 
take to the great open spaces, breathing 
fervent thanks to the power that gave 
the younger generation for also giving 
the means of escape. The littie car 
came into its own. 

Strange as it may seem to some, 
Joan’s hearing is apparently normal in 
the midst of a loud commotion. To talk 
with her amid the clash, clang, clamor of 
a street car one would never suspect her 
of having dull ears. She hears almost 
as well in an automobile. She and 
Peter got along splendidly in the day- 
time. Either she guided the car while 
he read her lips or she scribbled notes 
fer aim to read as ne drove. Evenings 
proved to be the problem. He could tatk 
to her but she couldn’t talk back. Now 
deprive a woman of the use of her 
tongue and you might as well send her 
to Siberia or lock her up in the highest 
tower. Those were dark days for Joan 
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until, necessity being the mother of in- 
vention, she hit upon a little scheme all 
her own. Turning on the light among 
the meters just below the wind shield, 
she scribbled words and sentences and 
held them under the light for Peter to 
read with one eye while he kept the 
other on the street. Dangerous? Well, 
perhaps, but a kind providence seems to 
watch over the innocent and the fool- 
hardy. 

Whole volumes were written on these 
pilgrimages. Every subject under the 
sun was discussed, from vitamins to 
vipers, from matrimony to alimony and 
from tad-poles to north-poles. Return- 
ing home the papers were placed in a 
dish pan, the dishpan placed on the stove 
and a miniature bonfire ensued. Danger 
again, but the same kind providence was 
still on duty. The only thing that wor- 
ried them was the fear that they might 
be robbing posterity by destroying those 
weighty gems of wisdom. 


Finally the novelty of having a car 
began to wane, and on a moonlit summer 
night Peter suggested that Joan have 
her first lesson in real driving. He 
stopped the car, they exchanged seats 
and together got the car started. Once 
started it.was no trouble to keep it go- 
ing. Joan paid very little attention 
while Peter explained the shifting of 
gears, the reverse, brakes, and the like. 
She had watched him so often she was 
sure she could do it alone. She hadn't 
dreamed that driving could be such ex- 
hilarating joy. Peter talked a blue streak 
—told a story in minute detail, though he 
needn’t have gone to such pains; she 
wasn't listening. For months she had 
been waiting for this moment; now she 
was making the most of it. Peter was 
used ito having the car obey him; he 
didn’t know how thrilied and excited she 
was. Like most deafened people he 
loved to talk, and, like most beginners, 
Joan loved the ‘feel of the steering wheel 
in her hand. They went on and on. 
When at last they must start for home 
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Peter helped her to turn around and 
offered to take the wheel as they neared 
the busy section, but she was having too 
much fun to give it up—and thereby 
hangs the tale. 

Suddenly they were on Main Street. 
Now Main Street in our city is Main 
Street in the broadest sense of the word. 
Some streets start out bravely enough, 
then abruptly come to an end _ before 
they reach the city limits. Not so Main 
Street. By following it westward one 
eventually lands in California; to the 
New Orleans. It is a thorough- 
fare leading from one side of the nation 
to the other. Naturally such a street 
commands exceptionally heavy _ traffic. 
On summer evenings the populace as a 
whole turns out for the air and drives 
back and forth on its-smoothly paved 
surface. So dense is the traffic it is 
almost impossible to break through the 
steady stream of cars. 

-anic seized Joan as the little coupé 
dashed madly into this sea of motors. 
Limousines and flivvers, roadsters and 
trucks, coaches and sedans—every con- 
ceivable type and make of motor-driven 
vehicle on parade. 

“You drive, Peter, you drive!” she 
implored, but her words fell, literally, 
on deaf ears. Peter went on with his 
story unperturbed. She tried to slow 
down only to have the car leap forward 
like a frightened rabbit. It was only 
by a miracle that she avoided crashing 
full speed into the large car ahead. To 
her horror she discovered she could 
neither stop nor regulate the speed. She 
must pass everything ahead or run into 
them. 

“For a girl who doesn’t know the 
brakes from the self-starter,” Peter said 
with just a hint of sarcasm, “you can 
drive, and how! Better take it easy. 
we aren't in such a hurry as all this. 
Slow down!” The last was a command 
as they went crashing between a Pack- 
ard and a Ford, scraping the fenders of 
both. How could she “slow down” when 


east, 


she didn’t know how, and how could she 
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make him understand that she didn't 
know ? 

Peter made a mental comment to the 
effect that there is no use in telling a 
woman anything, she will do as she 
pleases anyhow. He washed his hands 
of the whole affair and went on with his 
story. 

It was the story that drove her to des- 
peration. As he calmly told how it had 
been the hero’s twin who had robbed the 
bank and stolen his own mother’s pearls, 
she wanted to scream. Her eyes darted 
wildly to the right and left, her hands 
were clenched to the steering wheel. The 
large cars bore down on her grim and 
menacing, the small ones like malicious 
imps. And still Peter talked! 

“Please drive, Peter, please, please 
drive,” she begged over and over, though 
she knew he couldn’t hear her. She un- 
clenched one hand for a brief instant, 
grabbed his hand and tugged it to the 
steering wheel. But Peter misunderstood 
the desperate gesture. He began patting 
her hand! 

“Tdiot !” Joan was known far and wide 
for her gentleness and sweet temper, but 
“Tdiot! Idiot!” she repeated. She was 
powerless to do anything about it. It 
would be suicide to stop guiding the car 
for a moment in this jam. There was 
one consolation! He had stopped the 
story. 

“You are the greatest little driver go- 
ing,” he murmured. ‘‘To think you told 
me you knew nothing about cars! Why, 
no one but an expert could dash through 
this jam as you have. I wouldn’t try 
it myself.” And to her dismay he kept 
on patting her hand. 

A car approaching from the right was 
directly in front of them, but Joan 
didn’t stop for a little thing like that. 
The other driver saw her coming and 
applied his brakes in a hurry. Peter’s 
car made a quick little turn and went 
merrily on its way. 

“Gosh!” Fear and admiration were 
mingled in Peter’s voice. “Better not 
try that agan. I was a long time get- 
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ting this car and I want to keep it 
awhile. You've proved to me you are 
the best driver in seven states. Now 
go slow for awhile.” But his words also 
fell on deaf ears. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately as the 
case may be, there were no traffic offi- 
cers on duty outside the business district 
after ten o'clock. A_ red traffic light 
flashed on just ahead. ‘The other cars 
stopped, but Peter’s coupe scampered 
around them like one of the furies and, 
like a streak of lightning, dashed by the 
signal light. 

“You little dickens! Will nothing 
stop you?” Peter laughed long and 
loud, though somewhat nervously. You 
see it was quite dark in the car and he 
couldn’t see the terror in her eyes. 

“Tdiot!”’ she cried for the fourth time, 
“You great big laughing idiot!” And 
then and there fear gave way to a 
consuming rage. She would give him 
something to laugh about later—if she 
escaped alive. 

“Here’s our corner. Now, for 
heaven’s sake take the turn easy.” She 
didn’t “take it easy.” As she made that 
mad left turn there was nothing for the 
other cars to do but give her the way, 
which they did—with very little grace. 

“Gosh!” Peter breathed when the 
hair-raising ordeal was over. “Oh, gosh, 
gosh!”” He took out his handkerchief 
and mopped his brow, even removed his 
glasses and polished them, a sure sign 
with him of agitation. 

On the quieter street the car required 
less rigid attention, and by a_ super- 
human effort Joan made Peter under- 
stand that she wanted him to drive. 

“What’s the use of changing now?” 
he asked, “we are almost there and you 
can drive as well as I can.” 

What was the use of arguing with a 
man, Joan asked herself, a man who 
couldn’t hear a word you said anyway? 
Especially if you were trying to control 
a Hades-bent automobile? In stony an- 
ger she drove on—not being able to de 
otherwise. Peter resumed his story and 
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finished it, too, a good half block before 
they reached Joan’s home. Which will 
show you what a persistent as well as 
calm and collected young man he was. 

“T can’t stop you, and that big clown 
won't help me,” Joan told the car vi- 
ciously as they went whizzing by her 
apartment house, “so for all I care we 
will just go on all night.” 

“Hello! What’s the matter? Can't 
you stop? Here, drive around the 
block,” and Peter proceeded to give be- 
lated instruction on how to bring a horse- 
less carriage to full stop at a moment’s 
notice. 

With the car safely parked, but one 
thought possessed Joan—to put as much 
space between it and herself as possible. 
Like a wild thing she ran to the house, 
Peter following in astonishment. When 
he caught up with her she was clinging 
to the door laughing the laugh of hys- 
teria. Then, because she was a woman, 
she began to cry. <A million cars sur- 
rounded her, menacing, grinning demoni- 
acally, a million horns shrieked in her 
ears. For once her hearing was on par! 
Her plight was not unlike that of the 
shell-shocked war veterans. Instead of 
shell shock she was going through the 
throes of auto-shock. Her knees gave 
way and she clung to Peter, telling him 
she hated him, hated him! But he 
couldn’t hear her—her face was buried 
in his coat. 

Poor Peter! He didn’t know what it 
was all about. He and Joan were the 
best pals in the wide world, but that was 
as far as it went. Now he could think 
of but one explanation for her strange 
behavior. She had fallen desperately in 
love with him! He, Peter, with his use- 
less ears, his shy “dumbness,” had been 
able to inspire this mighty devotion in 
a girl like Joan, of all girls. ‘““Mighty” 
was the only word that did justice to her 
sentiment, judging by her death-like 
clutch on his coat. His exultation 
lasted but a moment, however. When 
he remembered that most of his savings 
had gone to pay for the car he was 
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petrified with terror. His “job” was 
nothing to boast of. Would it be human- 
ly possible to make his salary buy cheese 
and crackers ‘for two and hats for Joan? 
She has an insatiable passion for hats! 
He was frightened out of his wits, and 
the tragic expression in his eyes would 
have been pitiful had it not been so 
funny. For there is nothing so side- 
splittingly funny on this mundane sphere 
as a big, brave man trying to evade cap- 
ture by a helpless slip of a girl. 

One glimpse at Peter’s woe-begone 
face tickled Joan into sanity. She gave 
peal after peal of healthy young laughter. 
Peter was more bewildered than ever. 
Remember, he hadn’t an inkling of the 
ordeal the girl had just been through. 
He retreated to the divan in confusion 
and asked her in an injured voice if 
there were anything unusually funny 
about him. 
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So Joan tried to explain but, being a 
man, Peter was hard to convince, 
Woman, it is said, is an unconscious 
creature, going through life in a sort of 
coma, while life to a man is just one 
hard, cold fact after another. To Peter 
the fact remained that Joan had driven 
expertly (and swiftly!) through one of 
the worst traffic jams on record, and that 
was that. Though she might deny it 
until doomsday, he would always be- 
lieve she knew what she was doing, more 
or less; otherwise how explain the mir- 
acle of their being alive? 

They are still the best pals in the 
world, but since that night she has stead- 
fastly refused even to guide the car 
while he reads her hurriedly scribbled 
notes. Peter blames her refusal on a 
merely feminine whim. “You can’t un- 
derstand ’em anyway, he reasons,’’ and 
lets it go at that. 





This Month's 


HERE are many familiar names in 

the table of contents this month. 
The optimistic humor of Mrs. Baird of 
Washington State, and Mr. Ferrall of 
Washington, D. C., has made them the 
friends of each regular reader. Contri- 
butions from Mr. Farrar of England, 
Miss Wilkinson of and Miss 
Baird of Australia have been less fre- 
quent, but the scholarly articles of the 
first, the fun-loving disposition of the 
second, and the professional enthusiasm 
of the third have stamped themselves 
the Miss Strickland’s 
geography material, gradually covering 
an entire course, is helping practically 
every teacher of the deaf in this coun- 
try who handles that subject, as it had 
already helped her fellow teachers in 
New York. Mr. Howell's pertinent 
comments on his travels away from his 
Canadian home have won him a previous 
place in “Avenue Eye”; while Miss 


Texas, 


upon memory. 


Contributors 


Tonley of Massachusetts has reported, 
in earlier issues, little adventurous ex- 
cursions taken right in the city where 
she lives. Miss Seymour of Ohio, 
whose name has been signed to both 
prose and verse in the Votta Review, 
became a living reality to many readers 
who met her at the Cleveland Confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Bellows of Boston is a new friend 
to the “Votta Review Family,” but 
not to the members of the Speech Read- 
ers Guild of his own city, who have 
often experienced his interest and en- 
couragement. He discusses a_ subject 
sadly in need of attention. 

Dr. Steinberg, another new _ con- 
tributor, is a scientist connected with 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York City. He displays a_ gratifying 
understanding of the problems faced by 
the teacher of the deaf, who will be 
refreshed and stimulated by the new 
point of view. 
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Alon3, Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 





* 


—T. Moore. 
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Impressions in Denmark 


By Davip J. Howe. 


oat HERE was only one other pas- 
id | senger in the third-class com- 











partment as the steamer train left 
Liverpool Street station for Harwich. 
Armed with letters and instructions from 
the most prominent Dane in the city, I 
felt only slightly uncertain of the out- 
come of my adventure among a people 
of whose language I knew nothing, but 
in whose achievements I was profound- 
ly interested. 

My fellow passenger proved to be a 
Dane, bound for Aarhus, the ancient 
Danish capital. He understood and 
spoke very little English and would not 
even attempt to write any. I cannot 
understand very well even now how we 
became acquainted, but we did, and on 
arrival at Esbjerg he was on hand to 
help me through the customs and see 
that I was taken toa good and moderate- 
priced hotel before boarding his train. 
He asked me to look him up when in 
Aarhus and disappeared in the rain and 
darkness. 

My troubles began when I asked for 
supper, as it was late. No one under- 
stood any English but the porter, and 
he had disappeared. 

My efforts to .make-..myself under- 
stood must have been quite laughable t 


the clerk and maids, but eventually | 
was served with a fine supper. I had 
come to the right place. This was con- 
firmed by the arrival of a football team 
from London and its supporters, led by 
three Aarhus girls. They had come over 
on the same boat. They wanted sup- 
per, as their train did not leave until 
after twelve. I left them in the dining 
room singing songs that even I could 
hear, while waiting for the supper. 

It was Easter holiday time and the 
train next day was crowded. . I man- 
aged to get a seat and to stow my bag- 
gage in a compartment nearly filled by 
family parties. “It must be the right 
train for the porter put me on it,” | 
thought, as it started out in what seemed 
to me to be the wrong direction. No one 
could understand me; even the con- 
ductor, when I asked him if I had to 
change cars, shrugged his shoulders as 
he punched my ticket. As he said 
nothing I concluded that I was all right 
for a time at least. 

The other passengers were very 
friendly with one another, but quite 
puzzled about me. “Nikki Rageri” was 
over the door of the compartment, so 
I went out into the corridor to smoke 
and try to find someone that spoke Eng- 
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lish, but all that 1 got was a smile and 


a shrug. Every little station took some 


of our passengers and soon the com- 
partment was no longer crowded. Look- 


ing out on the strange, flat and tree- 
less countryside, | felt very much alone 
and began to have grave doubts of the 
wisdom of my journey. 

as we ran into a 
stopped | 


The train slowed 
good-sized town. <As_ we 
noticed a buggy driven into the station 
yard and brought to a stop almost op- 
posite to our car. The driver, getting 
promptly to the ground, handed down a 
young woman better dressed than most 
of the passengers. My eyes followed 
her until she was lost on the crowded 
platform. Just as the train started | 
was aware of a movement in our com- 
partment, and looking up saw the young 
woman of the buggy. She took the seat 
by the window that I offered but made 
room beside her, and as I sat down 
she said something, evidently in Danish. 
I replied, “I can speak only English,” 
and producing my pad added, “and can 
hear very little of anything, I’m very 
deaf.” She took my pad and_ pencil 
and wrote, “I was only thanking you 
for the seat. As you see, I understand 
English; I have lived in London.” 
“You are a godsend,” I said, and if 
you can help me to be sure of my jour. 
ney, you will be an angel. Do I have 
to change cars for Randers?” 

“T don't know about being an angel,” 
she wrote, “but one ought to do at least 
one good deed every day, and as it’s 
Easter, | will try. I am going that 
way myself and will see that you get 
the right train at Fredericia.”” We 
traveled all day together. 

When the passengers learned that a 
farmer from Canada was with them, 
who had come to see the people and how 
they managed, there was great interest 
and friendliness. Every one of my new 
acquaintances as they left the train said 
goodby with smiling gestures of good 
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will. I knew that | was among a warm- 
hearted people. 

The influence of my “good angel” was 
felt long after our goodby at her sta- 
tion. A Danish gentleman to whom she 
introduced me, who was going to Ran- 
ders, took me to a very comfortable and 
quiet hotel and told the proprietor who 
I was and the object of my journey. 

After the first meal I was given a place 
at the family table and treated as a dis- 
tinguished visitor. Appointments were 
made for me over the telephone, and 
father and son acted as guides and ad- 
visers, making my stay a very satis- 


factory one. 


At supper the first night I noticed at 
a nearby table a girl and, evidently, her 
father. Lars Petersen, the hotel 
keeper, was with them. He _ beckoned 
me over and introduced me to the gen 
tieman, the principal of the Foik High 
School of Haslev, Zeeland, and_ his 
daughter. The principal was his old 
school master, or rather, Petersen had 
attended his school. The daughter was 
very much interested in Canada and 
came over to my table and asked me t 
tell her about it. She understood Eng- 
lish very well and we had a great time. 
Certainly I had fallen on my feet. 
Later on I was to see her in her father’s 
school and be shown over it and learn 
much about these wonderful institutions. 

x ok Ox 


Imagine a farm of eight acres sup- 
porting four grown people, and doing 
it well from all appearances! 


The land had the appearance of a 
well-worked garden. There were no 
fences, no trees except a few fruit trees 
near the house. Some apple trees were 
trained and fastened to the house. The 
small fruit bushes were pruned most 
carefully; not a trace of last year’s old 
wood, nor of a weed anywhere. 

There were three cows, 
thirteen young pigs and 


two sows, 
one horse. 


Sixty hens were laying at the rate of 
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Photograph by David J. Howell 


The House on the Eight-acre Farm 


about forty eggs a day. Not a thing 
on this farm was wasted. Every par- 
ticle of manure was saved and put on 
the land without allowing any shrinkag 
or deterioration. 

The house and buildings were well 
cared for; not an indication of neglect 
anywhere. Inside it was a revelation of 
neatness and brightness. [ven the 
kitchen had lace curtains at the windows. 
There were electric lights and a tele- 
phone. The furniture in the living room 
was good. The dark wood of the table in 
the center had a wonderful polish and a 
finely embroidered centerpiece was on it. 

I asked if I might change a film in 
my camera and went to put it on the 
table for the purpose, but the farmer’s 
wife stayed me with a gesture, got a 
towel, put it on the table and smilingly 
motioned me to go ahead. 

I learned that the farmer was hard 
of hearing, too. He used a horn, but as 
he understood no English and I could 


not talk to him, Mr. Petersen told him 
about me and he appeared greatly in 
terested. The printator pad was a nov- 
elty to him, and | explained its working. 
He wrote some words in Danish on it, 
but I was not able to translate them, 
though I had an idea that it was about 
religion. When it was put in English 
for me I was surprised to find that he 
had asked me if I loved Jesus. When 
I nodded my head with a grave smile, 
he was pleased. 
x * * 

The farms are not all small in Den- 
mark, though two-thirds of the agricul- 
tural land is in medium-sized farms, 
averaging between fifty and sixty acres. 
In contrast to the miniature eight-acre 
farm, was an “estate” farm nearby of 
about three hundred and fifty acres, Mr. 
Christian Rasmussen’s “Helstedgaard.” 
It was a very fine farm, the buildings 
quite impressive. There was a large 
well-built house of red brick, with a 
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Photograph by David J. Howell 


The Mother, Daughter, and Son on the 
Eight-acre Farm 


glazed black tile roof. A flight of broad 
stone steps rose from a spacious court- 
yard to the wide doorway of the house. 
The stables and storehouses surrounded 
the other three sides of the courtyard, 
which was paved and as clean as a city 
These buildings were of brick 
covered with a gleaming white stucco, 
and the roofs with red tile. 


square. 


A maid in black, with white apron 
and cap, opened the door to our knock 
and ushered us in to a wide hall with 
polished oak floor, and with a fine stair- 
way at one side. The farmer received 
us and took us into his office. There 
was a telephone on his oak desk and 
while we were there he answered a call 
from Germany about horses. He was 
a breeder of Belgians. He said that he 
did not speak English, but I heard him 
shout “Hello” a number of times. It 
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seems to be the telephone greeting in 
all languages. 

Presently his wife and daughters 
came in and I was presented to them, 
The eldest girl, quite a young woman, 
was a linguist, speaking French, Ger- 
man and English. When we went or 
a tour of the stables she was my com- 
panion and explained matters very 
thoroughly. I told her that she wrote 
English very well. She said that she 
had been studying the language serious- 
ly for only three months. She was 
anxious to visit England to become more 
proficient. 


The live stock and equipment were 
fully up to the very favorable impres- 
sion that the buildings and house had 
made on me. There were about twenty- 
five Belgian horses, fifty milch cows, 
and a lot of very good young stock; 
four hundred pigs and several hundred 
hens. The stables were wonderfully 
clean and the animals looked as if they 
had the best of care. My guide was 
thoroughly versed in the technical de- 
tails of dairy farming and answered all 
my questions with delightful facility. 

Afternoon coffee was served on our 
return to the house and here I met the 
son, a fine young fellow, eager to go to 
Canada though his tather was strongly 
opposed to it. Coffee is the great bever- 
age in Denmark, and is drunk at nearly 
every meal. They know how to make 
it. In every town of any size there 
is a coffee shop or as they have it, a 
“Kaffebraendderi.” One in Copenhagen 
had fourteen grinding machines in the 
windows, going all the time. 

In the dining room, where coffee was 
served with novel and delicious cakes 
and pastry, was an earthenware stove. 
the coior of the glaze harmonizing with 
the general color scheme of the room. 
It was quite inconspicuous, fitting into 
a recess and extending well up to the 
ceiling. They had a peat fire in it, as 
it was a cool though bright day. Our 
walk of some seven or eight kilometers 
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and the visits to these two farms had 
filled the afternoon and given me a 
wonderful experience. 

* * * 


In Aarhus I approached two traffic 
policemen and asked to be directed to 
the address given me by my Danish 
acquaintance of the Harwich train. They 
could not understand English very well, 
but they soon understood that I was a 
foreigner and deaf, so one of them came 
to the curb and drew a little map for 
me and started me on my way. In spite 
of these directions | went past my street. 
A grocer kindly sent his boy with me 
to the address. My Dane was out and 
not expected until after six so I under- 
stood. Pleased to get a glimpse of an 
attractive apartment, I left a note and 
departed, relieving Mrs. Lund’s puzzled 
alarm, as she did not understand Eng- 
lish. 

In the hotels and restaurants, espe- 
cially where English was spoken, the 
prices seemed high, but on a quiet old 
street I found a small place that pleased 
me and had a very: nice supper for 
eighty-oré (20 cents). Some would like 
to know what I got for this small sum. 
Here is the bill of fare: Weiner polse 
(smoked sausage), stewed potatoes with 
white sauce, Smorrebrod (4 pieces as- 
sorted), rolls with butter, pastry and 
coffee. The food and service were good 
and the place bright and clean. 

“Smorrebrod” requires a special para- 
graph. This is Denmark’s national 
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dish, if one can call it a dish. Literally 
smorrebrod means buttered bread. It 
is that and a good deal more. It is 
usually made on a base of rye bread cut 
thin, with butter spread thickly on it, 
and then all sorts of good things to eat 
are spread on top of that. The spreads 
include all sorts of cheese, cold meat, 
fish, from salt cod to pickled eels, 
shrimp, lobster and caviare, eggs in a 
dozen different ways, salads of many 
kinds, and all arranged to attract the 
eye and make one’s mouth water. It is 
surprising what an attractive display a 
lot of well-made smorrebrod can make. | 
have before me a standard list of one 
restaurant that I used to go to often 
in Copenhagen and there are on it sixty- 
five varieties and ranging in price from 
10 to 50 ore (2% to 12% cents each.) 


The principal street in Aarhus crosses 
the small river by a double-decked 
bridge, one at the harbor level and an- 
other some 25 feet above at the shop- 
ping street level. On the river near 
the harbor is the fish market, a most 
picturesque place. 


In a street off the harbor I went into 
a tobacconist’s for some cigarettes. From 
behind a show case came the most fe- 
rocious looking individual that I had 
ever seen. Had I not got well into the 
store I am sure that I should have re- 
treated, but I summoned my courage 
and went up to the counter and had a 
good look at him. He had a huge beak 
of a nose, piercing black eyes and heavy 
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in Denmark Are Small’ 
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Photograph by David J. Howell 


The Aarhus Fish Market, “ta Most Picturesque Place” 
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Piled Wood, an Evidence of Thrift, Haslev 
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eyebrows, a narrow forehead, and long 
black hair. His teeth were prominent, 
almost tusks, which his moustache did 
not wholly hide; his chin was long and 
almost protruding, but the most startling 
of all was a livid scar running from 
temple to chin. He understood Eng- 
lish, and when asked for cigarettes h: 
indicated a great range of nearly all 
the popular English brands and many 
that I had not seen before. I asked him 
if he had anything special and he pro- 
duced some Egyptian cigarettes that he 
said were imported direct. He could 
recommend them. They were all right. 

He sold me-a postcard and stamp, 
showed me a table to write at and then 
sent his boy to post the card, and would 
not allow me to give the boy a tip. Ap- 
pearances can be most deceptive. 

My steamer left about midnight, 
sailing across the Kattegat, past Hel- 
singor and down the sound by daylight, 
arriving in Copenhagen early on a most 
beautiful Sunday morning. The Grundt- 
vig Hus (Hotel Danerinke) proved a 
most excellent place. It is the Danish 
Folk Hotel. 

oe @ 

In Haslev, which is in the southern 
portion of Zeeland, there is one of the 
best creameries in Denmark; also a very 
good bacon factory which has a co- 
operative egg-collecting-and-export asso- 
ciation under its management. To see 
these I took a train down from Copen- 
hagen one morning. Here I met Miss 
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Christensen again and learned something 
of the work of the Folk High Schools 
and was shown over her father’s very 
fine school. 

The railway journey was through very 
interesting country, part of the way in 
one of their few forests. In places the 
ground between the trees was covered 
with white anemones. Here and there 
tree planting was being carried on. No 
one is allowed to cut any trees even on 
his own property without a government 
permit, and this requires that a number 
of young trees must be planted for every 
mature tree taken out. 

It was with difficulty that the only 
other passenger in my compartment 
could answer my questions, as he said 
he had not used his English for about 
twenty years. Fortunately he wrote it 
better than he spoke it—at least he said 
so. He improved with practice and we 
became quite friendly. He, too, aske«! 
me if I loved Jesus. 

From the repetition of this incident it 
will be inferred that the Danes take their 
religion (Lutheran) seriously. They 
do. Thursday, the day of my journey 
in the Jutland peninsula, was Holy 
Thursday. On this day as well as on 
Good Friday shops were all closed and 
not a wheel was turning in factory or 
on the farms. This deep religious feel- 
ing and the influence of the Folk High 
Schools are perhaps responsible for the 
remarkable success of co-operative ef- 
fort in the farming communities. 





Comparison 


By CarouineE J. SEYMour 


Perhaps if I had never known, 
I should not greatly miss 

The gay caresses of your hand, 
The sweetness of your kiss, 


As one who has not learned to roam 
Can never feel the pain 

Of longing for a distant land 
He may not see again. 








Problems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


The Teaching of Speech 


By Joun C. STEINBERG 


N the teaching of speech to deaf 

children, it appears that the process 

begins with instruction in the utter- 
ance of the fundamental sounds. From 
this stage the student passes to simple 
one syllable words and then on to com- 
mon words of several syllables. Objects 
or thoughts are associated with the words 
during the teaching process. 

In laying out the curriculum some 
effort, no doubt, is made to incorporate 
a building-up process; that is, a process 
whereby the words a child learns to 
utter one day are of aid in learning to 
utter different words the next day. It 
is likely, however, that very great im- 
provement in this respect may still be 
made. 

The importance of introducing a con- 
sistent or logical sequence in the sounds 
that the deaf child learns to speak is 
very great indeed. The teaching of 
speech to the hearing child is notoriously 
unscientific. His powers of imitation are 
so great, however, that he soon learns 
to speak many more words than he 
knows the meanings of or the symbols 
for. The deaf child, on the other hand, 
probably knows the meanings and sym- 
bols for many more words than he is 
able to utter. If he has been taught to 
utter those syllables which occur over 
and over in building up various words, 
he will be materially assisted in master- 
ing new words. 

The central idea then is to build up 
the subject matter for teaching speech 
around the most frequent syllables of 
English, and to stress those combina- 
tions of consonant-vowel, vowel-conso- 
nant, and consonant-vowel-consonant, etc., 
sounds which occur again and again in 


the words of speech. Due regard must 
be taken, also, of the lip and tongue 
positions and the stimulation of the 
child’s interest by incorporating words 
associated with familiar objects and 
actions. Obviously, the whole procedure 
involves the use of ordinary speech. 
The important element is the orderly 
arrangement of the speech in successive 
lessons. 

The object of this paper is not to 
lay out such a curriculum. That is a 
work which can best be left to educa- 
tors of the deaf and the language spe- 
cialists. It is rather to point out the 
available sources of information and the 
peculiar structure of English in that a 
relatively few sound combinations or 
syllables are repeatedly used in build- 
ing up various words. 

This characteristic of English has 
been made use of in the invention and 
development of shorthand systems. In 
this connection, studies have been made 
on the occurrence of words, syllables, 
and sounds in English, which vary con- 
siderably in extent, reliability, and pur- 
pose. One of the most comprehensive 
of the recent studies is that of Godfrey 
Dewey.* This work appears to be 
admirably suited for the purpose at 
hand. 


In this analysis, speech is broken up 
into 42 simple sounds, four or five of 
which could be eliminated because of 
their infrequent occurrence. Tables are 
also given which show the infrequencies 
of occurrence of the various vowel- 
consonant and consonant-vowel combina- 





*Relative Frequency of Sounds, 


Dewey, Harvard University 


English Speech 
Press, 1923. 
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tions. The tables show a peculiarity of 
English in that these sounds do not 
occur in random combination. Certain 
combinations occur more frequently than 
others. For example, in 100,000 words, 
about 700 syllables occurred in which 
the consonant s followed the short 
vowel e (as in ten), whereas no syllables 
occurred in which s_ followed the 
vowel u (as in foot). The material for 
teaching the utterance of and symbols 
for the simple sounds might be built 
around these tables so that the emphasis 
would be placed upon those combinations 
which are most frequently used. In 
many cases it would be possible to as- 
sociate familiar objects or thoughts with 
the combinations so as to increase the 
student’s interest. 

The next step in order of complexity 
involves the consonant compounds and 
endings. Tables are given showing the 
occurrences of these sounds. Here 
again English is peculiar in that the 
whole group of compounds may be re- 
garded as the product of a very few 
combining consonants acting as modifiers 
to the rest of the consonant alphabet. 
For example, a prominent group of 
initial compounds consists of various 
consonants modified by the consonant 
r, such as, br, gr, etc. Similarly, an 
important group of final compounds is 
the rb, rd, rg, ete., class. Material for 
teaching the compounds might be built 
around these tables with the introduc- 
tion, in so far as possible, of simple 
words associated with well-known ob- 
jects or actions. 

Tables are also given showing the 
occurrence of various syllable forms. 
For example, 220 different syllable 
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forms make up some 70 per cent of the 
100,000 words that were selected for 
this study. Teaching material involving 
words and short sentences describing 
familiar objects and actions might be 
based upon these tables. In this way 
the teaching process starts in with simple 
sounds and builds up to connected sen- 
tence structures in such a way that 
emphasis is continually placed on the 
most frequent and useful phonetic units. 
At the same time, drill on the isolated 
phonetic units such as the simple sounds 
the consonant compounds, and detached 
syllables, could be carried on with just 
enough of the introduction of words 
and sentences to stimulate and hold the 
child’s interest. If the deaf child could 
be taught to utter some 300 phonetic 
units (syllables and sounds), he would 
be well equipped to speak ordinary 
English. 

It seems that the building of a cur- 
riculum around the recurring elements 
of English has some very interesting 
possibilities indeed, as regards both the 
stimulation of the child's interest, and 
the incessant repetition of the essential 
phonetic elements. Very early in the 
process, the child should be acquainted 
with a good simplified phonetic alphabet 
and phonetic notation, and taught the 
use of a dictionary, so that he may 
reduce words to their phonetic symbols 
in his effort to utter them. To success- 
fully lay out such a curriculum, an 
intimate knowledge, not only of the 
deaf child’s problems, but also of the 
structure of English, is required. For 
this reason, close cooperation between 
the language specialist and the educator 
of the deaf seems desirable. 











Lhe 
Friendly 


Corner 


Oh, the happy meeting from over the sea, 
When I love my friend and my friend loves me ; 

And we stand face to face, and for letters read 
There are endless words to be heard and said. 


—Dinah Maria Mulock Craik. 


EAR “Chilluns”’: 
Miss Dearboss, the Editor, re- 
minds me every once in a while 


that the Friendly Corner is for all 
Vo_ta Review readers, not just C. C. 
members; but she is so very busy just 
now with the Conference aftermath that 
I believe she will scarcely notice that 
this is strictly a family letter. Of 
course, all who wish may look over the 
C. C. shoulder and read. 

Chilluns, those of you who didn’t go 
to the Cleveland Conference missed a 
big birthday party, for that is what the 
tenth annual gathering was. I tried to 
bring home some cake and candies for 
the stay-at-homes, but when I look at 
what I have here and then remember the 
refreshments as served, I feel that I 
have slipped up on what I tried to slip 
into my pocket. There was so much— 
I just couldn’t bring home a sample of 
everything—and ice cream must be eaten 
on the spot, anyway. 

Wade Park Manor, the Federation 
Headquarters, is an unusually attractive 
family hotel, far away from factories 
and stores. Wade Park stretches to the 
left, and the Museum of Art, a gem in 
an exquisite setting, is just across the 
way. Twice, and sometimes three times 
a day, we trooped across the park and 
into the Auditorium to pick up the 














Graybar earphones which, in turn, picked 
up talks from doctors, scientists and lay- 
men. If we were tempted to linger in 
the fern grotto or revel in the art collec- 
tions, we remembered that only once a 
year is such a program planned es- 
pecially for us; and so we hustled in and 
adjusted the headbands. 

It would be just as easy for me to 
dash off a new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica as to try to tell you 
about the Conference as a whole, so I'll 
stick pretty closely to the doings of the 
C. C. family. 

Even before I registered at the hotel 
desk I looked around for the Friendly 
Corner, and there it was in the sun 
parlor, made to order! Wicker furni- 
ture, palms, bowls of gay flowers pro- 
vided by the hostess, Miss Hattie Gohr, 
and the usual pennants, family albums, 
and boxes of candy. On twe occasions 
there were delicious pop-corn balls. And 
so, of course, the bees buzzed about the 
honeysuckle vine—the Corner was never 
lonesome. Even the day after the Con- 
ference closed it still served as a gather- 
ing place for friends. Miss Gohr was 
assisted each day by other hostesses, 
both local and from out of town. 

The registration desks for the Confer- 
ence and all special luncheons made the 
proverbial cranberry merchant look like 
a loafer. 

By ten o'clock Wednesday morning, 
the day of the C. C. luncheon, seventy- 
two members and friends had registered 
for the annual spread. By one eighty- 
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“Wade Park Manor Is an Unusually Attractive Hotel’ 


two persons had swarmed into the ball- 
room, where small tables were arranged 
for the original six dozen. Of course, 
there was some confusion, but it didn’t 
take the waiters five minutes to set up 
another table for the overflow. A great 
silver bowl of pink roses adorned the 
piano and was quickly confiscated for 
the emergency table. Mrs. Wiggs is not 
the only person who knows the trick of 
putting water in the soup for unexpected 
company. 

Gay butterflies and exquisite garden 
flowers adorned the tables. There were 
printed programs (which also served as 
place cards), and these too were butter- 
fly trimmed. 

On page two of the program we read: 

PROGRESS! 

In conformity with the C. C.’s policy of con- 
tinual progress, be prepared to Move! 

And then followed butterfly directions 
for flitting to other tables to meet other 
friends. 

When dessert was served our luncheon 
hostess, Miss Marion Kirk, called at- 
tention to page four of the program 
which paid honor where honor was due, 
for it read: 


HONORING 
Mrs. Eva Lena Schadt, a charter member of 
the C. C. who, with our original Friendly 
Lady, conceived the idea of circulating ring 
letters among deafened friends. 
HONORING 
Mrs. Margaret Geddes who, within the past 
eighteen months has secured twenty-three new 
members for the C. C. 
HONORING 


The group of Proximas and the Proxipa 
whose generous and unselfish service has 
helped carry the C. C. to its present success: 


Miss Janice Boyd 

Mr. John A. Ferrall 
Miss Elizabeth Knowles 
Miss Elizabeth MacKay 
Miss Florence Spofford 
Mrs. Mary Steffey 


The hostess demanded that each hon- 
ored guest stand to receive the hearty 
applause of club members and friends. 
Miss Spofford and Mr. Ferrall were 
the only “Proxies” present, but they 
represented to perfection “the long and 
the short of it.” 

When the last spoonful of ice-cream 
had disappeared and the last demi-tasse 
had been drained, we pulled our chairs 
over to the center of the room and pre- 
pared for: 
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A Few After-Dinner Mints from................ JAF 
and then 


A PANTOMIME: “The Old Ladies’ Home” 
Cast of Characters 

Miss: SO O8 :..idcd oat atic Miss Hattie Gchr 

NAGI 5 cis. - 2 ssaticchg exe Miss Amy Wolbach 

i ae || ere as eee Mrs. C. H. Sherman 

Mrs. Blair and Miss Dyer are the two in- 
mates most difficult to please, so the matron 
is trying out the plan of having them rocm 
together. 

At first the plan seems doomed to failure, 
but by the time the matron comes with an in- 
vitation for a ride, they are on fairly pleasant 
terms. 

Jaf appeared in the new role of chalk 
talker. I’d like to reproduce his entire 
repertoire right here, but it would hard- 
ly be fair to rob him of his thunder. 
We'll give him the floor (and an ova- 
tion) next month. By way of an inkling 
I'll show you just the first “three-in-one” 
sketch. 


The CC? 


6 7 HP ON 
Yes, The sea, See? 


It may be due to this modernistic pic- 
ture of the C. C. that many on the shore 
are now plunging in. Jumping the C. C. 
breakers is grand sport. You don’t need 
to take my word for it; wade in and see. 

With the spicy flavor of mints still in 
our mouths we turned to witness another 
brain child of a C. C. member. The 
pantomime was adapted by Miss Kirk 
from a play—I can’t tell you which one 
just now. I hope to give the outline 
later on, for I am sure some of the 
local leagues would like to try it. Miss 
Hattie Gohr, Miss Amy Wolbach, and 
Mrs. C. H. Sherman, all of Cleveland, 
vied with Nora Bayes for comedy hon- 
ors—and Nora lost! All comediennes 
wishing points on costumes, especially 
hats, and on stage furnishings, are re- 
ferred to our playwright and stage man- 
ager, or to the stars themselves. 
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After the show was over we took 
time to catch our breath. Eighty-two 
members and guests! The biggest C. C. 
luncheon we have ever had. Our hearti- 
est thanks and appreciation go to each 
hostess—of the luncheon and of the 
Friendly Corner—and to all assistants! 
Only those who have helped to plan and 
manage such affairs realize the work 
entailed. 

Occasionally some one suggests that 
our annual luncheons be restricted to 
members only. Our strongest argument 
against that is that each year, following 
a conference, we enroll six or eight new 
members. This year about eighteen or 
twenty are knocking at our door, being 
led there by Mrs. Geddes, Miss Gohr, 
and Miss Duvall. I wish, chilluns, that 
you would come into the Friendly Cor- 
ner and say what you think about re- 
stricting luncheon tickets to club mem- 
bers; and anyone else who may be read- 
ing this letter, and is interested, is asked 
to speak up, as well. Planning a 
luncheon for eighty-five or more people 
is a tremendous job for the chairman in 
charge. At our rate of increase we'll 
have one hundred guests next year. 

Besides the C. C. show in the big tent 
there were numerous side attractions. 
Mrs. Sherman entertained the Treasure 
Seekers at a rose-trimmed breakfast in 
a private room at Wade Park Manor, 
and all drank (with orange juice) to the 
health of absent group members; the 
Enthusiasts were in conference attend- 
ance six strong and were to be seen 
hob-nobbing everywhere; the Jafites also 
numbered six and must have plotted 
something together. 

My, my, chilluns, I see that the 
little cakes I brought home from the 
party are not much more than dry 
crumbs. Please come to the next confer- 
ence yourselves and be served with the 
first helping. It’s the only way. We 
are going to New York City next June 
and we are going to make Broadway 
and Coney Island look pale as the Milky 
Way. 
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This letter cannot be closed without 
“rapturing” over the hospitality of all 
Clevelanders. Their thoughtfulness, their 
careful planning, their fine execution— 
all stamp them as royal entertainers well 
used to throwing wide open the Cleve- 
land doors. Prominent citizens came to 
the conference meetings and the ban- 
quet; some of them entertained private- 
ly; many lent their cars for the drive 
over the city; all took a personal intér- 
est. Cleveland won our hearts. 
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The weather? The first day was hot; 
after that it was gr-r-r-and! 

And now, chilluns, I must save the 
rest for another time. We think the 
C. C. has big days ahead. Time will 
tell. In the meantime, our club doors 
swing wide open (just like the Cleve- 
land doors) to any and all newcomers. 
Join now and enter the fun. 


Enthusiastically yours, 


THE Frienpiy Lapy. 


Dog, Daze 


By Joun 


ee HE trouble with hearing,” I 

remarked to Henry, “is that one 

is apt to forget that it is like 

any other servant—when one can no 

longer trust it the sooner one is rid of 
it the better.” 

“Yes, yes,” drawled Henry, who 
quite evidently was not at all inter- 
ested. 

“Hearing is the sort of servant,” I 
went on, his lack of enthusiasm not 
bothering me in the least, “that takes 
too much for granted and is too apt to 
believe things on slight evidence. The 
eyes size up things for themselves and 
form their own opinions; the ears are 
refdy and willing to take anything, no 
matter how absurd, at its face value. 
For example—”’ 

“I knew it,” groaned Henry, putting 
down his newspaper. “Well, I hope 
the story is not over seventy-five years 
old.” 

“It is an old story,” I admitted, “but 
a story with a moral—a dog story— 
about Kipling.” 

Then you should be 
snappy,” suggested 


“A dog story? 
able to make it 
Henry, hopefully. 


FERRALL 


I heard about Kipling was in 1897. I 
hope you are not going to relate the 
incident of the young lady who, being 
asked if she liked Kipling, inquired, ‘But 
how does one kipple?’ ” 

“I said it was going to be a dog 
story,” I reminded him. “Incidentally, 
there is a modernized version of your 
story to the effect that the young lady, 
once burned, ever afterwards dreaded 
the fire, so that when a gentleman, on 
a moonlight evening and under rather 
favorable conditions inquired if she liked 
cuddling, she countered promptly by ask- 
ing, ‘But what has he written?” 

“A dog story—and about Kipling?” 
asked Henry. 

“That is the program I have out- 
lined, and which I propose to live up 
to,” I promised. “At a party a lady 
heard some amazing remarks about Kip- 
ling. As she reached a place near the 
hostess she heard the latter say to an- 
other guest: ‘Yes, you know, Kipling 
came in and behaved so strangely! At 
luncheon he suddenly sprang up and 
wouldn’t let the waitress come near the 
table. Every time she tried he would 
jump at her. He made a dive for the 


“But the last story cake, which was on the lower shelf of 
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the sideboard, and took it into the par- 
lor to eat. He got the crumbs all over 
the sofa and the beautiful rug. When 
he had finished his cake he simply sat 
and glared at us.’ The visitor could con- 
trol herself no longer and going up to 
the hostess she said, ‘Excuse me, but 
are you speaking of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling?’ The hostess looked startled. ‘Oh, 
no,’ she said. ‘Kipling is our dog.’” 

“[ suppose, according to your notion,” 
said Henry, “that story illustrates the 
untrustworthiness of hearing—proves 
that it is not a dependable servant and 
all that. What it really illustrates is 
the danger of gossiping—of repeating 
anything we hear that we are not posi- 
tively certain that we understand cor- 
rectly.” 

“IT hadn’t thought of that,” I ad- 
mitted. “And even skill in lip-reading 
is not always a guarantee of ‘hearing’ 
things accurately. I recall an interest- 
ing article by Doris E. Perry in the 
Detroit League’s clever little paper, The 
Rainbow, in which she listed a few mis- 
understandings, the most amusing, per- 
haps, being that of the woman who re- 
marked to her deafened friend that her 
niece had been in Maine all summer. 
‘Oh, what a shame! Pain in your knees 
all summer!’ exclaimed the deafened 
friend. ‘I know what that is, for poor 
papa had water on the knees and suf- 
fered so—’ while her friend is probably 
still wondering what the niece’s summer 
in Maine had to do with water on the 
knees. But as for gossip—when you 
come right down to it, gossip and slan- 
der owe eighty per cent of their effective- 
ness to willing but inefficient servants 
in the shape of ears. It—” 


“But speaking of dogs,” interrupted 
Henry, who appeared to have no inten- 
tion of entering into a discussion of 
hearing and its defects, “reminds me 
that you told me something about a 
character analysis one of your friends 
made for you on the basis of your 
answers to a list of questions—” 
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“TI showed you the analysis,” I said, 
“but just where does the dog enter?” 


“You'd be surprised how well I could 
tell this story without your assistance— 
if I had the chance,” said Henry, 
pointedly. “Well,” he continued, taking 
a newspaper clipping from his pocket, 
“here is an article about dogs and the 
description of the Airedale is a lot better 
character analysis of you than you re- 
ceived from your friend.” 

“Let me see it,” I urged. 

“No,” said Henry, “I am going to 
keep it so that I can check up on your 
conduct. But I will give you the sub- 
stance of it: It says that the Airedale 
loves to run with the wind and dream in 
the sun; that he has moods of great dig- 
nity alternating with puppy irresponsibil- 
ity; that he is lazy and untidy and will 
love any friendly stranger without fear 
or reserve; that he is sentimental and 
loves to bay at the moon; that—but 
don’t you see how perfectly it fits? And 


the fact that you need a haircut rather 


emphasizes the physical resemblance, 


too.” 


“T suppose I should feel compliment- 
ed,” I agreed, well knowing that it 
would be useless to show resentment. 
“The Airedale is intelligent even if one 
questions his beauty. But I think I owe 
it to my Irish ancestry to point out that 
the description you have read does not 
apply to the Airedale—but to the Irish 
terrier. The writer has apparently .con- 
fused an Irishman and a Scotchman. 
There is none of the dourness of the 
Scot in an Irish terrier. He is the most 
rollicking, whimsical, warm-hearted and 
jaunty of ‘his race. These terms, I must 
confess, fit me very well—though a 
trifle too conservative. They—” 


“What really impressed me most,” 
said Henry, “was the thought that these 
Air—these Irish terrier characteristics 
probably account for your present state 
of single blessedness.” 


“What !” 
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“I am_ perfectly serious,” insisted 
Henry, solemnly. “The girls have—or 
are sometimes said to have—a trace of 
the feline in their makeup. If so, one 
can readily understand that your Irish 
terrier ancestry might prove a disad- 
vantage. In the early days of the world, 
you see, the members of the cat family 
did their hunting mostly alone—they do 
yet, in fact.” 

“Jing says that is why she likes cats 
—they are So solitary and self-sufficient,” 
I said. 

“Well, the cats, hunting alone, were 
rather at the mercy of the dog family 
that hunts in packs as a rule. The ter- 
rible experiences of those early days 
come down the pathway of heredity and 
naturally even the remote members of 
the cat family have an inherited dislike 
and fear of the dog group.” 

“IT believe you are absolutely correct,” 
I agreed, “though I haven’t understood 
a single word of it. But if you are still 
continuing the dog comparison, I may 
as well say once for all that the com- 
parison cannot help but be flattering— 
to the dog, of course. And as for in- 
telligence—well, one of the earliest 
stories in the world tells of a Chinese 
scholar who had three dogs. One even- 
ing when he came home he found them 
asleep on his fine couch of teakwood and 
marble. He whipped them and drove 
them out. The next evening when he 
came home the dogs were lying on the 
floor, but happening to place his hand 
on the couch he found it still warm from 
their bodies, so they received a second 
whipping. Coming home unexpectedly 
the third evening he found the dogs sit- 
ting before the couch blowing on it to 
cool it.” 

“The story is a gross exaggeration,” 
insisted Henry. 

“Well, the dogs may have been deaf- 
ened,” I argued, ‘“‘and so much smarter 
than ordinary dogs.” 

“Dogs are not smart,” protested 
Henry. “They just have instinct, not 
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intelligence. If Persis ever managed to 
teach one of her seventeen dogs to bring 
her an umbrella from the house in case 
of rain, I’ll wager that the dog, unable 
to find the umbrella, would not have 
enough intelligence to bring her raincoat 
instead.” 


“Not unless he were an Irish terrier,” 
I admitted. “But I am not entirely sure 
that the average man would return with 
the raincoat, either, being unable to find 
the umbrella.” 


“A man wouldn’t return at all if he 
couldn’t find the umbrella—not if he 
knew Persis,” said Henry. “That is 
where he shows his intelligence—or may- 
be it’s his discretion. But dogs are 
smart in a way. I remember—there was 
a young couple playing in vaudeville at 
Keith’s years ago. One Sunday before 
matinee they were sitting in Lafayette 
Park, looking over at the White House. 
As they arose to go to the theater the 
girl saw that she had lost her engage- 
ment ring. She was heartbroken, of 
course, but, although they made a careful 
search, no trace of the ring could be 
found.” 


“Well, well,” I said. “And the next 
morning an Irish terrier appeared at the 
door of their hotel room bearing the ring 
in his mouth?” 

“Not exactly,” explained Henry. 
“And the dog in the story is a Pekinese, 
not an Irish terrier. But I'll go on with 
it: It must have been three years or 
more before the couple came back to 
Washington, having married in the 
meantime. Passing Lafayette Park they 
naturally remembered the lost ring and 
walked to the very bench on which they 
were sitting at the time the loss was dis- 
covered. She had her little Pekinese 
dog—are all Pekinese dogs little ?— 
with her and she noticed that he seemed 
to be listening attentively as the loss 
was discussed. Suddenly he broke away 
from her and began sniffing about the 
iocality as she and her husband watched 
him curiously. Stopping near a clump 
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of bushes he began scratching among the 
roots. Then he paused and appeared 
to be looking intently at something. The 
husband approached and saw an object 
gleaming brightly at the dog’s feet. He 
bent down—” 
“and _ there 


ring!” I completed. 
s 


was. the 


“T'll 


engagement 
never believe 
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it—that is, not of a Pekinese. An Irish 
terrier, perhaps, but—” 

“No,” said Henry, calmly, as he 
picked up his hat and made his way 
toward the door. Then he turned so I 
could see his face clearly. “It was only 
a piece of broken glass,” he said, slow- 
ly. “They never did find the ring.” 


Keeping Up With the Class 


By Lucia SEyMour TonLey 


Part | 
66 WISH I could take that course 
| in freehand drawing,” I said to 
an acquaintance who mentioned 
that evening schools were opening. “I 
would if I were not hard of hearing.” 

“Why don’t you try, Miss Tonley? 
The teachers are splendid, and all the 
work is individual. Do try it.” 

On the evening of registration I went 
to the school building early and fol- 
lowed some pupils into the main office. 
The secretary gave each of us a card 
to be filled out by ourselves and signed 
by the teacher in charge of that course. 
I asked the secretary if deafness would 
prevent my taking freehand drawing. 
She wrote on a slip of paper: “It will 
make no difference, but tell the art 
teacher on the top floor.” 

The big skylight studio, occupying the 
whole floor, was in charge of a very 
friendly lady. I explained the situation. 
She smiled cordially, and said in a very 
clear voice: “Your deafness will in no 
way interfere with your taking this 
course, Miss Tonley. If you do not 
hear when my assistants or I come to 
help you with your work, ask us to re- 
peat; or if you prefer, we will write 
it down.” A few more directions about 
materials and the thing was done. Just 
as easy as that! 

The teachers were friendly and help- 
ful. During class session the many, 


many pupils attended to their own indi- 
vidual work; yet there was an informal, 
sociable atmosphere that was delightful 
to me who had so long been shut out. 
Though timid and self-conscious, I made 
acquaintances among my fellow-students 
and absorbed a surprising amount of art 
instruction. Greater than all else, how- 
ever, was a feeling of elation, of happi- 
ness that once again I was a part of the 
active world. 

At the end of the year I was con- 
vinced that it was one of the easiest 
things in the world for a deafened per- 
son to take a course of study at an 
evening school. Alas! that conviction 
proved to be sadly premature. 


Part II 


“IT wish I could take that extension 
course in English, the one you took last 
year, Alice. Is it impossible on account 
of my deafness?” 

“Of course it’s impossible, Lucia. 
The lectures are given at Public Li- 
brary Hall. Even if you sat in a front 
seat I know you couldn’t hear well 
enough to follow. And you couldn't 
hear at the conferences because you 
can’t hear ordinary conversation. It is 
impossible for you to take that course.” 

It was a jolt; a big jolt! But I 
would not give up and finally called on 
another friend. 

“Oh, I do wish I could take the ex- 
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tension course in English, Eva. Don’t 
you think I can?” 

“You mean the one given at Library 
Hall—lectures by a professor, confer- 
ences by an instructor?” 

“Yes, that one. Please say you think 
I can.” I could not keep my voice from 
trembling. “Please do!” 

She looked at me curiously, reflec- 
tively. “Do you really want to take that 
course?” 

“Yes, yes! I want to do it more than 
anything else.” 

“In that case, go to it!” Her voice 
rang with conviction. “Make all your 
preparations and I am sure you will 
succeed.” 

“But how 

“Don’t ask me how,” she interrupted, 
with a little laugh. “I don’t understand 
these things at all. Frankly, I don’t see 
how you can take it. But that doesn’t 
matter in the least. Just go ahead. Try 
your best to find the way yourself, and 
you will do it. That’s all I know about 
it—you will do it!” 

The die was cast—away with doubts! 
The first thing was to discover how to 
get the lectures without hearing them. 
Blind men sometimes go through college 
by having a secretary read the lessons 
aloud, but I could not afford to hire a 
secretary. Perhaps some one who was 
to be in the class would be willing to 
let me copy her notes, especially if I 
paid for half of her course. I explained 
the situation to one of my friends who 
had charge of a girls’ organization. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know two or three 
who are to take the course. I'll speak 
to Miss Armstrong about it.” 

A few days later Miss Armstrong and 
I were introduced. She was a college 
graduate, wishing to review English. 
She flatly refused to accept any pay. 
“IT don’t need the money, so please say 
no more about it. You are heartily 
welcome to sit beside me and copy any 
or all of my notes.” 

Miss Armstrong proved to be a con- 
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genial pal. She took copious notes, 
marvelously condensed, and even jotted 
down for my benefit the keywords to 
the quotations and to the jokes. As I 
was part of the audience, I caught the 
atmosphere, the underlying esprit de 
corps, and was delightfully thrilled. 


One evening about a month after the 
lectures began, Miss Armstrong said: 
“Tonight we all sign up for the con- 
ferences. I have inquired as to the 
merits of the various instructors and 
advise you to sign up with a Mr. Fay. 
Of course, he may not be the best one 
for you, but he is good, I am told, and 
it is a sort of lottery anyway.” So 
when the papers were passed I put 
down my name for a conference every 
other Tuesday evening with Mr. Fay, 
the instructor. 


He was slender, with dark hair, in- 
teresting eyes, and an earnest quiet man- 
ner. Unfortunately for me, his voice 
did not “carry” (and he moved his lips 
very little when speaking), so my slight 
ability in lip-reading was of no help. 
He listened attentively as I explained 
my dilemma. Then, with a friendly 
smile, he wrote: “We can work out a 
satisfactory method, I think, if you will 
help me with suggestions.” He had 
with him the themes which I had al- 
ready written, and explained that press 
of time had prevented his correcting 
them. I suggested that he correct them 
then and there, and that I look on and 
ask questions. He willingly agreed. He 
was cooperative and patient, and it all 
worked out very well. 


Behold the rewards of taking that 
English course: an engraved certificate 
stating that I passed with credit; a 
splendid outline of the lectures; a new 
friend, Sallie Armstrong, and a grow- 
ing confidence in the ability of the deaf- 
ened to get what they want if they only 
try hard enough. It is indeed well 
worth while to strike out with a gay 
and headlong courage. 


(To be continued) 








Practice Class Material 


Supplied by Various Teachers of Lip-Reading 


THE SPEECH READER’S MOTHER 
GOOSE 
By ANNIE ROGERS KNOWLTON 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 
Eating her curds and whey, 
She said to the spider who sat down 
beside her, 
“T can’t read your lips—go away!” 
* * * 
Little Tommy Tucker 
Missed the bell for supper, 
But he could read their lips 
When they said “Bread and butter!” 
* * * 


Curly-locks, Curly-locks, will you be 
mine ? 
Though you're hard of hearing, we'll 
get along fine; 
I'll speak to you plainly so you'll un- 
derstand, 
We'll be the best lip readers in the 
whole land. 
se 2 
“Where are you going to, my pretty 
maid ?” 
“To the school of speech reading, sir,” 
she said. 
“What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“T earn it by speech-reading, sir,” she 
said. 
* * * 
The Man in the Moon came down too 
soon, 
They didn’t teach speech-reading then: 
Couldn’t hear what folks said, 
So he just shook his head, 
And went back to the moon again. 
* * * 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-eater, 
Couldn’t ever hear a speaker, 
Till he learned to use his eyes, 
And now he’s grown so wondrous wise! 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
Of speech reading, clear to the top! 
They had many a fall, ere they under- 
stood all, 
But they knew enough never to stop! 
-— - 
Little Jack Horner sat in the corner 
Because the poor boy couldn’t hear! 
Now he’s learned to read lips without 
any slips 
And isn’t afraid to appear. 





GEMS AND JEWELRY 
By Mrs. ExizasetH J. RANDALL 


Foreworp.—In the Monrovia Public School 
Advanced Class we have, once a week, a 
short lecture by one of the pupils. This is 
one given several weeks ago. Submitted by 
Marian Josepha Anderson, teacher of the class. 


Gems and Jewelry—this subject is an 
inexhaustible one, and I shall endeavor 
to cover only a wee bit of it. Jewelry 
is as essential to the present-day mode 
of dress as icing is to a layer cake; it 
simply has to be worn if a flat, unfin- 
ished appearance is to be avoided. Paris 
says so, and Paris knows. Costume 
jewelry seems to be here to stay. 

There are very few, if any, who do 
not love jewelry or gems of some sort, 
and we come honestly by our fondness 
for personal adornment, as we inherit it 
from our ancestors as far back as his- 
tory records. 

The three wise men gave not only in- 
cense and myrrh, but precious gems. 

The first ring is said to have been 
made of a single hair wound around the 
finger several times; from that beginning 
it took on all forms and was made of 
various materials, such as shells and 
wires, until at the present time, the ring 
is a thing of beauty in workmanship and 
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style, from the wedding circlet to the 
fascinating set rings. With some it is 
a big problem to make a selection of 
stones, as the colors and cuts are so 
varied, beautiful, and scintillating. 

The wedding ring has changed radi- 
cally in the last few years; where once 
it was only the plain band, it is now 
romantically carved, with flowers of sen- 
timent, the orange blossom, the arbutus, 
the laurel wreath, and so on. 

The truly American bridal flower is 
the arbutus. The first wedding cele- 
brated in the Pilgrim colony took place 
in the early spring after their first win- 
ter on the cold shores of New England. 
Very few flowers were yet in bloom, but 
on the hillside of Plymouth, under the 
dead leaves and melting snows, peeped 
the starry arbutus, like the guiding Star 
of the East, as if to announce Heaven's 
benediction over the wedding. This was 
a new flower to the Pilgrims, as it was 
unknown in Europe and is distinctively 
American. With a dainty sprig of Ar- 
butus in her little gray dress, and a 
quaint bouquet of the blossoms in her 
hand, Susanna White, the first Pilgrim 
bride, was married to Eduard Winslow, 
who was then a leader in the colony 
and later became its Governor. Thus 
it seems very fitting to carve the ar- 
butus on the present-day wedding ring. 
Its floral meaning is: “Thee only do | 
love.” 





Now we shall speak of stones—not 
just cobblestones or pebbles, but real 
stones and synthetic stones, in all their 
gorgeous colorings. Much has _ been 
said of late of the jade, and of trying 
to have it placed as one of the birthday 
stones. It is so beautiful in its many 
shades of green, and each shade has its 
name and meaning, so that it seems an 
oversight that it has not had a more 
prominent place before now. 

As everyone knows, each month has 
its birthstone—January, the garnet; 
February, the amethyst; March, the 
bloodstone; April, the diamond; May, 
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the emerald; June, the pearl; July, the 
ruby; August, the sardonyx; September, 
the sapphire; October, the opal; Novem- 
ber, the topaz, and December, the 
turquoise. 

It has taken a Hollywood jeweler, 
however, to revise the whole list. This 
is his version: 

For laundresses, the soapstone. 

For architects, the cornerstone. 

For bolsheviks, the bloodstone. 

For taxi drivers, the milestone. 

For Irishmen, the Blarneystone. 

For pedestrians, the pavingstone. — 

For stockbrokers, the curbstone. 

For burglars, the keystone. 

For tourists, the Yellowstone. 

For diplomats, the boundarystone. 
For cooks, the puddingstone. 

For sugar dealers, the sandstone. 
For grouches, the bluestone. 
For borrowers, the touchstone. 
For poets, the rhinestone. 

For shoemakers, the cobblestone. 
For manicurists, the pumicestone. 
For beauties, the peachstone. 
For geniuses, the tombstone. 
For most of us, the grindstone. 
For screen stars, the moonstone. 
For all of us, the diamond. 





KNOW YOUR BIBLE 
By Cary N. SMITH 
and ELIZABETH SHELDON 


QUESTIONS 
O_p TEstAMENT—(Genesis I) B.C. 4004 

1. Who made the world? 

2. How long was God in making the 
world ? 

3. What did God make on the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
days ? 

4. On what day did God rest? 

5. What is the day called? 

6. Who was the first man? 

7. In whose image was he made? 

8. Who was the first woman? 

9. Out of what was she made? 

10. Why did Adam call his wife Eve? 

11. Where did they live? 
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12. What was Adam’s occupation while 
he was in the Garden of Eden? 

13. Were Adam and Eve good at first? 

14. Were Adam and Eve allowed to eat 
fruit of every tree in the garden? 

15. How did God describe this tree, the 
fruit of which he forbade Adam and 
Eve to eat? 

16. Who tempted Eve? 

17. In what form did Satan appear? 

18. What did Satan promise Eve? 

19. Was she disappointed ? 
20. Why were Adam and Eve driven 
out of the Garden? — 
ANSWERS 

1. God. (Genesis I). 

2. Six days. 

3. Light, clouds, land, sun, moon and 
stars, fish, birds, etc., animals, creep- 
ing things. Then God made man. 

4. Seventh day, which he blessed and 
sanctified. 

5. Sabbath day. 

6. Adam. 

7. In the image of God. (Eccles. 3-21). 

8. Eve. 

9. One of Adam’s ribs. 

10. Because she was the mother of all 
living. (Eve means living). (Gen. 3). 

11. In the Garden of Eden. 

12. God told Adam to dress the garden. 
13. Yes. 

14. To eat the fruit of every tree but 
one. 

15. “As the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” 
16. Satan. 

17. In the form of a serpent. 

18. “Ye shall be as gods knowing good 
and evil.” (Gen. 3). 

19. Yes. 
20. Because they ate the forbidden fruit. 





SOME LIP-READING “KINGS” 


By Mrs.*E. E. Dopp 
The humorous king; he is al- 


ways witty joking 
The oven king; he browns 
things to a turn baking 
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A noisy king; he makes sounds 
like a dog 

A lazy king; he slides out of 
work 

The cigarette king; he acts like 
a chimney 

A low-down king; he cannot 
be trusted 

The sharp little king; he is hit 
by a hammer tacking 

A busy king; he toils for his 
living 

The organized king; he quits 
work for an _ increase of 
wages striking 

A badly scared king; he trem- 
bles with fear 

The traffic-jam king; he crowds 
all the streets 

A punishment king; he turns 
children across his knee 

The kitchen king; he stirs and 
he mixes 

A suffering king; he has a pain 
in his head 

Another suffering king; he has 


barking 
shirking 
smoking 


sneaking 


working 


shaking 
parking 
spanking 
cooking 


aching 


a terrible pain racking 
The childish king; he nurses 

his anger sulking 
The traveling king; he carries 

his luggage packing 
The intelligent king; he uses 

vhis head thinking 
The blinking king; he shuts 

just one eye winking 
The bed-mattress king; he is 
covered with stripes ticking 
The mucilaged king; he holds 

things together sticking 
The retreating king; he never 

moves forward backing 
The athletic king; he uses his 

feet kicking 
The greedy king; he gulps his 

food whole choking 
The king over money; we can 
borrow from him banking 


The watchful king; he tries to 


see well looking 
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Lip Reading in Australia 


By E. M. Bairp 


ANY people think that lip 
M reading is a new art, but that 


is quite a mistake; it has been 
successfully taught for many years, and 
was even practiced in ancient times. 

It is not a perfect substitute for hear- 
ing, but it is the next best thing, and 
it is the one and only thing which can 
make the difficult life of a totally deaf 
person endurable at all. With those who 
are only partially deafened it really takes 
the place of hearing, because a skillful 
lip reader who can hear even a few 
sounds in each sentence soon learns to 
combine the two in such a way that the 
imperfect hearing ceases to be a burden 
to him. 

Some people learn to lip read much 
more quickly than others. Those who 
read books and music quickly, and who 
have trained their eyes to be quick and 
observant, usually have very little 
trouble with it, but, like every other 
study, it requires perseverance and con- 
centration, and the most encouraging 
thing about it is that it differs from 
other studies in that, even the slightest 
knowledge of it is of invaluable help. 
If one takes up shorthand, music, or 
anything of that kind, one must be- 
come proficient in it before it is really 
useful, but with lip reading even the 
power to see one word in the sentence 
often gives the lip reader the keynote to 
what the speaker is saying and enables 
him to grasp the idea. 

People who can “lip read” even a 
very little, feel happier and_ brighter, 
and often say: “I would not give up 
my small knowledge of lip reading for 
anything in the world.” 

Deafened people are inclined to shun 
the companionship and society of others 
and to become over-sensitive, wrapped 


up in themselves and inclined to brood 
over their infirmity, but a few lessons 
in lip reading soon change all that. In 
their eagerness to go about and try to 
see what people about them are saying 
they soon forget their own troubles and 
become bright and animated. 

A friend of mine, a lip-reader, had 
an amusing experience recently. One 
of her friends told her that she had 
been to a dinner party the previous 
night, and added: “We had a delicious 
meal—we had quail for dinner.” The 
lip reader saw the word “quail” for 
“whale”, which looks just the same, 
and said: “How horrible; I would not 
like that at all.” Her friend replied: 
“Why do you not like that, I think it 
quite a luxury.” 

The deaf lady was surprised: “Do 
you really?” she said. ‘How strange. 
I saw a dead one once which had been 
washed ashore, but we never thought 
of eating it. It was a huge one.” 

Her friend was astonished: “A huge 
one! What do you mean? How big 
was it?” 

“About as big as the house,” said the 
lip reader. Her friend repeated in 
amazement: “As big as this hotse? 
What in the world are you talking 
about ?” 

“Did you not say you had whale for 
dinner?” asked the lady. 

If a lip reader does not understand 
what is said the first time, it is much 
better for the speaker to alter the form 
of the sentence altogether, because it 
sometimes happens that the deaf person 
is being confused by just one word, and 
if that word is changed no difficulty will 
be experienced. It seems to be very 
hard for hearing people to realize this, 
and they often tire themselves and worry 
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their hearer by repeating their sentences 
over and over again instead of simply 
saying the same thing in different words. 

The study of lip-reading 
faciliiated by a good method. 
times you hear people say, “I know a 
good lip reader who has never studied 


may be 
Some- 


any system at all,” and you might 
truthfully reply, “There are painters 
who paint, and musicians who play 


without ever studying music or art, but 
they are exceptions.” It is infinitely 
asier to become an expert lip-reader 
after having lessons. Some people, even 
specialists, think that lip-reading is the 
last resource for the deaf, but when 
one is deaf oneself one realizes that even 
the slightest knowledge is helpful—even 
six lessons are better than none, and 
most pupils find them very interesting. 
They often say to me, “I do enjoy my 
lessons; they are the brightest hours of 
the week; I look forward to them.” 





An elderly lady who was about to 
travel, made up her mind to lip-read be- 
fore she left Australia, and in spite of 
the intensely hot summer she traveled 
daily from an outer suburb for three 
months to take lessons. Since then she 
has been all over the world, and she 
says that her lip-reading is a marvel to 
everybody wherever she goes, and a 
great many people have taken up the 
study because of her wonderful success. 
She watches people wherever she goes, 
and has come to the conclusion that 
watchers sometimes hear no good of 
themselves. One day she was watching 
two girls in a train, and to her horror 
she saw one of them say, “Look at that 
tiresome old thing, with the hideous hat, 
I believe she is trying to hear what we 
are saying!” 

All users of electrical aids to hearing 
help themselves by lip-reading. I have 
known several deaf persons who could 
not understand a word that was said 
through one of these instruments. 
though they could hear sounds with 
their help, but after learning to lip-read 
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they could, by combining the sounds 
they heard with their knowledge of lip- 
reading, follow a conversation § very 
easily. 

People whose hearing is even slightly 
deficient would be spared a great deal 
of worry and nerve-strain if they would 
learn at once. It is wonderful what 
people can do to improve their lip- 
reading with practice after they have 
had a few practical lessons to put them 
in the right way. 

An elderly woman came to me once, 
who was blind in one eye; she had thir- 
teen lessons, but she was very over- 
strained and nervous, besides being quite 
deaf, and I really did not think that the 
lessons were of much benefit to her. 
However, she went home and practiced 
regularly with one of her friends, and 
when she came to see me about six 
months later to my great surprise I was 
able to talk to her as if she had normal 
hearing. I was so astonished that I 
said to her, “Has your hearing been 
restored?” She said, “No, I am lip- 
reading. I can lip-read very well now.” 
[ said, “Where did you learn to lip-read 
like that?” and she said, “You taught 
me.” I replied, “I am quite sure I did 
nothing of the kind; when you left me 
you were merely a beginner, and now 
you are an expert.” She said, “Well, 
I sjust went on practicing what you 
taught me, and I improved so rapidly 
that I am now able to take a position 
and earn my own living again.” 

The greatest benefit a deaf person can 
possess is a sense of humor. A deaf 
girl came to see me one day, and said 
to me, “I have a great joke to tell you. 
One of my friends asked me the other 
day to go and hear Melba with her, and 
when I said, ‘What would be the use of 
my going? You know I can’t hear 
anything,’ she said, “Well, you lip-read 
so well that I almost forget you are 
deaf.” 


That girl had learned in 24 lessons. 
I have seen some remarkable instances 
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of people learning very rapidly. I had 
a letter from a Queensland pupil last 
week in which she said, “I can hardly 
believe that less than a year ago I was 
so lonely and miserable and out of 
everything, and such a pest to all my 
friends, and now, although not a per- 
fect lip-reader, I can understand nearly 
everyone. I have been married since I 
saw you, and my husband says that he 
never raises his voice, and that some- 
times when he speaks to me when my 
back is turned to him he gets quite a 
shock when he realizes that I am deaf.” 

Most of my married pupils tell me 
that when they ask their husbands to 
practice with them, the husbands appear 
to be absolutely paralyzed and cannot 
think of a word to say. One of the 
earliest sentences which I teach my 
pupils is “My mother has a beautiful 
purple feather boa,” and one young wife 
told me that whenever she asked her 
husband for a practice lesson he in- 
variably gave her that sentence. One 
day she said to her baby girl, “Baby, 
give Mummy a sentence to practice 
with,” and to her great amusement the 
baby replied, “My Muvver has a booful 
purple feather boa.” 

After the war 3,000 soldiers in Ger- 
many alone were taught to lip-read; 
some of the soldiers out here had les- 
sons; among them was one who was 
quite deaf; he was in the street one day, 
and one of the officers stopped him and 
spoke to him, and he told me with great 
pride afterwards that he knew most of 
what was said to him. He said, “The 
Colonel said to me, ‘Ow’s your ’ealth?’ 
and I knew that at once because you 
are always saying that to me, and after 
a while he said to me, ‘Where did you 
go to school?’ and I replied, ‘I don’t 
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know what you say, | never ‘ad that 
bit; Miss Baird never give me that bit.” 
He also told me that the Colonel was 
very difficult to lip-read. He said, “If 
I had ’im to meself for ’alf a day I 
would be all right; he don’t speak like 
me and my mates.” I can say that man 
became a perfect lip-reader and has had 
a good job in a warehouse ever since. 

Lip-readers very often have very 
amusing experiences. I was coming 
down in the lift of one of the Collins 
Street shops one day, and there was a 
long mirror in the lift. There were 
three people standing behind me, and | 
saw one of them say to the other in the 
mirror, “That’s Miss Baird; I wonder 
if she can read my lips.” Of course, 
I smiled instinctively, and the man 
blushed. 

Many deaf people feel very keenly 
the fact that they are debarred from 
hearing in church; they are usually too 
sensitive to sit in the front seat or to 
use an aid. A clergyman’s wife told 
me that after she had learned to lip-read 
she could follow her husband perfectly 
in the morning, but she could not hear 
him at all at night. She could not un- 
derstand that at all, until I explained to 
her that the electric light was evidently 
preventing her from seeing her hus- 
bands lips properly. 

Most people can follow the psalms 
and lessons with which they are 
familiar, but only an expert can follov 
the sermon; and if they have to skip 
the sermon they can console themselves 
by saying, “Many have ears and yet do 
not hear.” This is quite true. I have 
heard of a lady who often asks people 
after church, “What was the sermon 
about?” and she never by any chance 
has obtained any information at all! 








A Memorial to Mrs. Annetta T. Mills 
Founder of the School for the Deaf, 
Chefoo, China 


EW are offered the privilege of 
being pioneers in any enterprise. 


Fewer have the vision to see the 
possibilities, and the initiative, courage, 
and persistency to make these dreams 
come true. 

Mrs. Annetta T. Mills, the founder of 
the Chefoo School for the Deaf and 
the originator of education for the deaf 
in China, was a woman of true pioneer 
calibre. Mrs. Mills had been a teacher 
of the deaf in America, and the mute 
appeals of China’s hundreds of thou- 
sands thus afflicted called to her sym- 
pathies and her abilities. She first 
opened a school in Tengchow in 1887. 
After Dr. Mills’ death in 1895, instead 
of returning to the homeland, she re- 
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mained to give her life to the work for 
deaf-mutes. The school was soon after 
moved to Chefoo. 

When we remember that Mrs. Mills 
had no mission board back of her and 
no moneyed constituency to provide 
funds for the work, we cannot but feel 
profound regard for her adventurous 
spirit and substantial achievements. The 
beautiful compound, the school build- 
ings, and the residences which her zeal 
and faith have largely enlisted from the 
deaf and their friends in Christian lands, 
together with the schools for the deaf 
in other cities, are her best memorial. 
We can add but little to this concrete 
evidence of her years of effort and 
prayer. 





Teachers attending a conference on the education of the deaf April 14, 1929, at Chefoo, 


China. 
training class for teachers. 
new centers of work. 
Lan, of the Chefoo school, is at her right. 


Miss Carter, Mrs. Mills’ successor, is seated in the center. 
The tall man behind her is Mr. Du, of the 


The six teachers at the left (three standing and three sitting) are members of the 
Three of them will soon return to other provinces and open 


Mrs. 


Peking school 
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In 1910 Mrs. Mills with the coopera- 
tion of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in_ the 
U. S. A., raised an endowment fund, 
the interest on which meets part of the 
expenses of the school. It was an ex- 
ample of the foresight which had 
characterized the founder of the school 
when she asked the Board of Foreign 
Missions to take over the school, and 
to administer this endowment fund, thus 
insuring a permanent future for the 
“Mother” institution of all schools for 
the deaf in this land. 

And now that Mrs. Mills has gone to 
her rich reward, we may say, and the 
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sentiment will be echoed through the 
years by all the afflicted deaf who are 
given the chance of an education, “Her 
works do live after her.” Mrs. Mills 
has earned a name which will be im- 
perishably associated with this beneficent 
enterprise of the education of the deaf 
in China. 

Be it moved that this memorial be 
inscribed upon the minutes of the 
Board of Directors of the School, be 
printed in the annual report, and that 
copies be sent to Mrs. Mills’ family and 
to the Board of Foreign Missions. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

Chefoo School for the Deaf. 


A Little About the Convention in 
Faribault 


By JosEPpHINE TIMBERLAKE 


gatherings (I cannot recall his 

name) once uttered the following 
sage remark: “The smaller the confer- 
ence, the greater the inspiration, if the 
leaders are there.” 

To the evidence which the had evi- 
dently accumulated, we would add the 
recent Convention of American  In- 
structors of the Deaf, held in Faribault, 
Minnesota, June 17th to 21st, 1929. It 
was rather small, as these conventions 
usually go, though I think there must 
have been about three hundred present, 
but the attendance was rich in leader- 
ship, and if the comments I heard on 
all sides are an indication, there was 
inspiration in abundance. 

It is a wise committee that arranges 
its program with three S’s in mind, and 
the Faribault committee was endowed 
with wisdom. It would be impossible in 
a limited space to give an account of 
the results in detail, but we may take 
the S’s one at a time and say a few 
words of appreciation for them. 


Se old habitué of professional 


Stimulation 

No professional group can be suffi- 
cient unto itself. No matter how good 
the work of its own members, it always 
needs to be reminded of outside fields, 
of other efforts just as valuable and in- 
teresting as its own. If these other ef- 
forts bear directly, or even indirectly, 
upon theirs, so much the better for 
the delegates. The stimulation in Fari- 
bault began with the realization by the 
convention that the importance of ‘its 
work was recognized by no less a per- 
son than the Governor of Minnesota. 
It continued as, day after day, speakers 
came from other fields to express inter- 
est and to bring messages. On Mon- 
day, Dr. Donald Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota, a son of deaf parents, familiar all 
his life with many of the problems of 
deafness, spoke of the part industrial 
training should play in educational en- 
deavors among the deaf. On Wednes- 
day Dr. John E. Anderson, also of the 
State University, brought an inspiring 
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account of nursery school work among 
normal children and pertinent sugges- 
tions as to its possibilities among the 
deaf. On Thursday the “outside” 
speaker was Dr. Frank H. Reiter, of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, whose position as_ State 
Director of Special Education brings 
him into constant contact with educators 
of all sorts of children who are excep- 
tional. On Friday the University of 
Minnesota again supplied a speaker, Dr. 
Race, whose lecture your scribe was un- 
fortunate enough to miss. The opportu- 
nity to hear these men, whose reputation 
is rapidly spreading \far beyond the bounds 
of the States in which they work, con- 
tributed inestimably to the value of the 
convention. 


Selection 

Every intelligent person likes to make 
his own decisions. He wants to see 
demonstrations of work that will help 
him with his own, and not to be obliged 
to witness that from which he can take 
nothing applicable to his problems. 

In the demonstrations at Faribault in- 
dustrial training played a_ prominent 
part, as also on the program, where 
speaker after speaker urged more and 
better vocational preparation, but school- 
room topics were by no means neglected. 
In fact, the demonstration on which I 
happened to hear the most numerous 
favorable comments was one whose sub- 
ject is hoary and timeworn—language. 
It showed little children of five or six 
using, with ease and evident pleasure, 
English which teachers only a few years 
ago believed doubtfully possible for the 
deaf at the age of eight. 

There were many other language 
demonstrations, vital and effective; or 
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one might take his choice of arithmetic, 
algebra, speech, lip-reading, current 
events, household decoration, cabinet 
making, shop language, typewriting and 
business practice, beauty culture, art, tie 


dyeing and batik, or soap sculpture. 
Selection in plenty! 
Sociability 


It is not infrequently said that the 
most lasting value of attending a conven- 
tion comes from the personal contacts— 
the opportunity to meet old friends, to 
compare notes with colleagues, to become 
acquainted with leaders and better un- 
derstand their principles. A program 
so crowded that no time is left for 
social activities and the making and re- 
newing of friendships fails in one of its 
important purposes. 

The Faribault program makers were 
not guilty of such a mistake. One was 
busy, but not to the point of exhaustion; 


occupied, but not rushed. To the 
thoughtful and efficient hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Skyberg, much credit 


should be given for this delightful fact. 
as well as to the program committee. 
And to neighboring friends, at the Minne- 
sota School for the Feeble-Minded, goes 
gratitude for one of the most enjoyable 
events of the meeting, the beautiful 
Peony Frolic. 

The proceedings of the convention 
will, as usual, be published by the United 
States Government and distributed to 
all members. I will leave to that vol- 
ume all further details except these two, 
which everybody wants to know: The 
new President of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf is 
Dr. Elbert A. Gruver of Pennsylvania; 
the new Vice-President is Dr. Thomas 
McAloney of Colorado. 
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Geography Notes 


By EvizaBeTH STRICKLAND 


(Continued from June) 


Grade 5A Course of Study Because the wind - 

LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES blew our papers 
EOGRAPHERS supply the data on the floor— we shut the win-. 
for the study of all lands, but oe 
it is for the teacher to supple- 

ment this work by explaining terms used 
which are not in the vocabulary of the After several simple questions have 
child, and in the case of children of heen answered and the class think they 
non-English parents, words that are understand the use of the words “Cause” 
never heard outside of the classroom. and “Result” ask: 

Among the troublesome terms are “What do you think caused the 
cause, because, effect, result and affects. . a ae 

If the ana asked “What aa apes accep et i 

the growth of New York City?” almost 
invariably the answer will be given, 


Because the baby 
fell— he cried. 


Help them by questioning until they 
have written columns like the following : 


“Many people and much business,” the CAUSE RESULT 
primary causes for many people and Because New York 
much business being ignored. bay was a good 
It is helpful to have a_ blackboard harbor the Dutchman chose 
exercise in the use of these expressions, Manhattan Island 
somewhat like the following: Write for a fur-trading 
cause and result as the heading for the post and built a 
columns, then question the class about fort. 
some well-known incidents. Because the cli- 
“Why has John a cloth around his mate was health- 
finger?” “Because he cut it.” ful and the soil 
“Why did Mary feel sick yesterday?” good for raising 
‘Because she ate too much candy.” food their families soon 
“Why did you shut the window?” came over to live 
“Because the wind blew our papers all on the island, 
over the floor.” making a_ village. 
> dS 
‘‘What caused the baby to cry?” “It Because the men 
fell.” etc., ete. could sail up the 
writing the conversation in columns, thus: Hudson for 150 
CAUSE RESULT miles, and buy 
Becatise John cut fur from the 
his finger— he has a_ cloth Indians. more people came 
around it. over for the same 
Because Mary ate business of trad- 
too much candy— she felt sick yester- ing with the In- 
day. dians, more homes 
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Because the Dutch 
sailed south and 
bought sugar, 
molasses and 
fruit 


Because all these 
people must have 
homes and cloth- 
ing 


Because all must 
have food and 
clothes 


Because there were 


many children 

Because men want- 
ed to worship 
God 

Because all must 
have water to 
drink 

3ecause after a 
while people 
could not walk 


all over the city 


Added 


Because many 
families came 
from Europe and 
must have more 
and more food 


so 


were built and 
soon there was a 
small city on Man- 
hattan. 


more ships came to 
Manhattan to buy 
these things, and 
more men came to 
work. 


builders, manufac- 
turers and other 
workmen came to 
Manhattan. 


stores were built and 
the city grew 
larger. 


schools were built. 


churches were built. 


reservoirs were made 
to supply water to 
houses. 


street cars were in- 
troduced. 


to this, 


the Erie Canal was 
built to transport 
food to New York 
from the states in 
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the corn belt and 


from the great 
wheat fields of the 
Northwest. 


Transpose the language, and draw out 
from the class: 

“New York grew to be a great city, 
with millions of people and a great deal 
of business and commerce, because 

(a) New York bay is a fine harbor. 

(b) The Hudson is navigable for 150 
miles. 

The East River connects 
Long Island Sound. 

The climate is healthful. 
The water supply is good. 
The soil all around nearby is 
good for farming and raising food 
to supply the needs of the people. 

Ask about the causes for the growth 
of Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis to 
help cultivate the reasoning power. 

Causes for difference in climate of 
places in the same latitude. 

“What besides its latitude affects the 
climate of a place?” 

Does the class understand the mean- 
ing of the term affects? 

One great mistake made in teaching is 
the failure to get down to the level of 
the child’s understanding. 

If the study of various causes for 
difference in climate be prefaced by a 
little talk on a subject within the knowl- 
edge of the children, it will greatly sim- 
plify matters. 

Suppose the question be asked, “What 
affects our health, or what acts upon or 
influences our health?” 

Draw out the ideas of the class as to 
the different ways our food, drink, exer- 
cise and sleep affect our health for good 
or for ill, after which the attention may 
be turned to the different things that 
affect climate, with a reasonable expec- 
tation that the children will understand 
the subject under discussion. 

(a) The height of land affects cli- 

mate. We know that Quito is up 
on the mountains and is cool 


(c) with 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
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afternoons and evenings, while 
the coast of Ecuador in the same 
latitude is always hot. In the 
same way, two boys may live on 
the same street, one boy may be 
up on the roof of his home and 
find it quite cool, while the other 
boy may be down in the yard 
where he finds the air very warm. 

(b) Distance from any large body of 
water affects climate. Cape May 
in New Jersey is near the ocean, 
and not very warm in summer, 
while St. Louis in about the same 
latitude is very hot. 

(c) Ocean currents affect climate. 
The cold current of water from 
the Arctic Ocean washes the shores 
of Labrador and makes the country 
cold, while in the same latitude in 
3ritish Columbia the weather is 
quite mild, because the warm 
Japan current flows near British 
Columbia. 

(d) Winds affect climate. New York 
and Naples are about the same 
distance from the equator, but 
Naples is warmer than New York 
because the warm air from Africa 
blows over to Italy, while cool 
winds from the Atlantic blow 
over New York. 

(e) Exposure of mountains affect 
climate. If a place is on the 
windward side of a mountain 
(that is, the side over which the 
wind blows much of the time) 
the land is much cooler and has 
more rain than a place on the 
leeward side of a mountain in 
the same latitude. 


Explain that the leeward side of a 
mountain means behind it, where the 
wind cannot reach it. 

Use this method to help children un- 
derstand the causes for the change of 
seasons, day and night, deserts, amount 
of rainfall, and difference in the amount 
of development people living in the same 
latitude may have; as, the people of 
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Labrador, and those in British Columbia. 

It is a mistake to feel that time can- 
not be taken for details and explana- 
tions, because a certain amount of text 
must be covered in a given time. Re- 
sults have proved the fallacy of this 
reasoning, again and again. 


Grade 5B Course of Study 
1. United States. Taken by groups. 
2. New York State. Studied in detail. 
SYLLABUS 
1. United States. 

The states are to be grouped in what- 
ever way the educational authorities may 
choose, and made the basis for type- 
work. 

2. New York State. 

Reason for its being called the “Em- 
pire State.” Its connection with west- 
ern states; products; exports; imports; 
means of transportation; mountains; 
rivers; natural wonders; importance. 
New York City. 

Physical causes for its growth and 
importance; routes of travel; business; 
water supply; bridges; tunnels; parks 
and museums. 


THe Unitep States STUDIED BY 
GROUPS 

The future intelligence of the pupil 
will not be greatly affected by his fail- 
ure to remember any particular grouping 
of states. The important thing is to 
give him the fullest amount of mental 
development, help him to understand 
some of the fundamental laws that af- 
fect life, and give him some intelligent 
idea of the basic industries of the 
country. 

Type-WorkK 

In each group of states select the 
main industry (or industries) and study 
intensively, because it is similar in all 
parts of the world. This is type-work. 
Each group of states affords one or 
more of the following types of in- 


dustry : 
farming raising wheat 
lumbering cotton 
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quarrying tobacco 
coal-mining stock 
oil production rice 


manufacturing ; as, the manufacture of 
sugar from sap of maple trees, cane and 
cloth from cotton; cloth from 
silk and wool; shoes from leather, kid 
vr satin; steel from iron; and other 
things too numerous to mention. 


beets ; 


There is no lack of books from which 
the teacher may draw details and sug- 
gestions in addition to those given in the 
ordinary Political Geography; as, “Com- 
mon Things,” “Commercial Geogra- 
phies,” “Great American Industries,” etc. 

To simply learn that coal is extensive- 
ly mined in Pennsylvania is not satisfy- 
ing. We want to go down into the mine 
and find out how. We want some notion 
of the process that caused coal to be 
there. We like to know the difference 
between anthracite and bituminous coal 
and charcoal. 


It is a simple matter to get specimens 
of the product of almost every type of 
industry. Seeing and handling these will 
greatly help in an intelligent understand- 
ing of the subject under consideration. 


PROJECTS 
Pictures are of great service also. 
Not all schools have the good fortune 
to be equipped with “movie” machines 
or an abundance of stereoscopic pic- 
tures, but children themselves may help 
to collect post-cards or cut out adver- 
tising pictures from magazines. When 
children are requested to take their part 
in these projects, it adds a great deal to 
the interest and understanding of the 

type under consideration. 


The study of the most wonderful of 
the National Reserves of the United 
States logically fits into this grade work. 
Only by showing pictures can any defi- 
nite notion of these marvelous places be 
given to children and they should be 
encouraged to bring post-cards or maga- 
zine pictures, also railroad folders show- 
ing such places as Yellowstone, Yosem- 
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ite, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, 
Grand Canyon in Arizona, the caves in 
Kentucky, Virginia, or New Mexico, 
Ausable Chasm and other places of 
national or state interest. 

New York STATE 

New York state is the “Empire State” 
of the Union, and as such has ‘been pre- 
sented so graphically by geographers 
that both teacher and pupil have an 
abundance of data from which to gain 
an understanding of the reasons for its 
importance. 

In the study of this state, however, 
children often overlook the importance 
of the “Forest Reservations” and _ fail 
to connect trees in any way with the 
water supply of the inhabitants. 

Having studied drainage, it will be in- 
teresting to note how the waters from 
Lake Chautauqua finally reach the Gulf 
of Mexico, how the Five Finger Lakes, 
Lake Champlain and Lake George send 
their waters up to the St. Lawrence, 
how Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, and 
New York Bay all receive drainage from 
springs, rivers and mountains of this 
state, but the pupils’ attention will 
naturally be focused on the transporta- 
tion facilities afforded by these rivers 
and lakes. They will think nothing 
about the importance of conserving the 
water to help industry or to make life 
possible in the big cities. 

Usually when asked why it would be 
unwise to cut off the trees of the Catskill 
or Adirondack regions, pupils answer 
that the wood must be saved for build- 
ing purposes. Until their attention is 
called to the fact, they do not realize 
that if men use these trees for lumber, 
unless young trees are planted in their 
place, soon the forests will be gone. 


Forest RESERVES 


The problem for the teacher is this: 
How to present the connection between 
forests and water supply in such a way 
that children may not only be interested 
but may understand its importance. 
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First STEP 

Often this can be done by sketching 
a treeless mountain on the blackboard, 
with a heavy rainfall beating upon it, 
and asking: 

“What 
water?” 

The children easily see that it runs off 
quickly onto the low land, and very 
likely floods the valley. 

“Do you think that much good soil 
will be left on the mountain ?” 

“No, the mountain will not have much 
good farming land because the good 
dirt will be washed down into the val- 
ley, and stones will be left on the 
mountain.” 


becomes of most of this 


SECOND STEP 

Sketch a mountain with a fine growth 
of forest, showing how the roots of the 
trees reach far down into the soil, inter- 
lace and make little dams. Then add 
another “shower” to the picture. 

“Will the water run off as rapidly 
from a mountain with trees on it as it 
does if there are no trees?” 

“Why not?” 

Show how the roots hold back the 
water allowing it to slowly run off in 
little brooks and rivers, or making little 
springs or lakes in the mountains. 
(Have pupils find pictures that illustrate 
this in their geographies. ) 


CONNECTION BETWEEN FOREST 
RESERVES AND WATER SUP- 
PLY OF GREAT CITIES 
1613 


On the blackboard sketch a large out- 
line of Manhattan Island. 

Ask, “Who were the first white people 
to live on Manhattan?” 

“Who remembers in what year they 
came?” 

“Why did they come and remain on 
the island?” (To buy fur from the 
Indians. ) 

“Where do you think they got drink- 
ing water—from the river?” 
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Call some pupil and ask him to mark 
off the portion of the island where the 
Dutch lived, with the date near the 
margin of the sketch. 

“Who lived in the other parts of the 
island ?” 

“How did the Indians get water te 
drink?” 

“Are there any springs left in Central 
Park now?” 

1623 

In 1623 thirty families came over 
from Holland to America. Eight fami- 
lies stopped on Manhattan, built homes 
and settled near the fort which the 
Dutch had built. 

“Where did the other families go?” 
(The other families went up the Hud- 
son and settled near a fort where the 
city of Albany is now located.) 

Have the pupil draw a line across the 
island where he thinks this little village 
was settled, writing the date near the 
margin of the map. 

“What did the Dutch name this vil- 
lage?” 

“How did they get drinking water?” 

“How did they get food enough?” 
(Each family had a garden where vege- 
tables could be raised or animals kept to 
supply food.) 

1626 

Many other Dutch people came to 
live in or near New Amsterdam after 
Peter Minuit bought the island from the 
Indians. “Was fur-trading the only 
business of these peoples?” (Some of 
them went over to live on Long Island 
and made fine farms raising vegetables 
to sell; some went on ships down the 
coast as far as the West Indies buying 
sugar and molasses to sell to their 
mother country; some sailed back and 
forth to Europe to bring cloth and fur- 
niture to the New World, while their 
families remained in the little village of 
New Amsterdam. ) 

“How did so many people get water 
enough to drink?” (They dug wells 
and had pumps.) 
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1660 

In 1660 the Dutch had trouble with 
the Indians. 

“What did the white people do to 
protect themselves?” 

Have a child indicate on the sketch 
about where the wall was built, writing 
the date on the margin. Find out if 
any of the has ever seen Wall 
Street. 

“At this time about 1400 people were 
living south from this wall. How did 
they all get water to drink?” 


class 


“They had wells and pumps.” 

“How do people who live far away 
from cities now get water to drink?” 
“They usually dig down until they 
find underground springs of water, 
then they build a curb and suspend a 
bucket with which to draw the water.” 
1664 
“What people claimed 

Island in 16647” 

“Why did they think the land be- 
longed to them?” 

“Who was John Cabot?” 

After the Dutch surrendered, many 
English people came to live on Manhat- 
tan and built homes and shops farther 
and farther north. Have the children 
add the streets and put Central Park on 
the map, adding 59th Street, 110th 
Street, etc., to help fix the idea of the 
growing population. 

“Do you think the springs in Central 
Park supplied enough water for all 
these homes?” 

Having drawn from the children what 
knowledge we have the right to assume 
they have, we may give them a concise 
story of the means by which the greatest 
city of the Western Hemisphere is sup- 
plied with water. 

Men went up into Westchester County 
where there are many small lakes made 
from the fresh water that drains down 
from the Catskill highlands. 

“Tf the trees had all been cut off from 
the mountains, do you think they would 


Manhattan 
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have found lakes and 
there ?”’ 

A dam was built which prevented the 
water from running off into the Hudson 
and being lost. From this Croton reser- 
voir water was brought through big 
pipes to Central Park, making a large 
artificial lake of fresh water. From 
this lake in the park pipes were laid all 
over the city, carrying water to every 
home. 


many springs 


1895 

For awhile every one felt quite satis- 
fied, but in a few years so many more 
people settled in New York that there 
was danger of a water famine because 
the supply in the reservoir 
very low. 

Draw out the notion of the class as 
to the result of such an event on health, 
safety from fire and general business. 
Ask, “If you had lived in New York 
at that time, what would you have voted 
to do about it?” 


became 


1907 
The citizens of New York decided it 
was necessary to build another reservoir 
to hold more water. Civil engineers 
found small lakes and streams of good 
water up in Putnam County not far 


from Storm King Mountain. (Find 
Storm King on the map.) “Do you 
think there were trees growing on 


Storm King?” “Suppose lumbermen had 
cut off all the trees, what would have 
become of the water?” 


1917 


From 1907 to 1917 men worked very 
hard building a strong dam called the 
Ashoken dam to conserve the water 
from these Catskill lakes. They also 
built an aqueduct through which the 
water could run to the city’s northern 
boundary, and then be sent to all the 
boroughs of Greater New York. (The 
Kensico reservoir and the Hill View 
reservoir at Yonkers are important parts 
of this Catskill water supply-system. ) 

This water came from the southern 
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slopes of the Catskills and people felt 
quite sure that there would always be 
enough water for all the needs of New 
York City. 

However, the city had not finished 
growing. Every month more people came 
from Europe and other parts of the 
world to live in this busy city. Tall 
houses were rapidly built to provide 
homes for the fast growing population. 

One house is often the home of sev- 
eral families and all these people must 
have water to drink, to cook with, for 
baths, and for laundry. 

Again men feared that soon there 
might not be water enough for all, so it 
was decided to acquire more water. 

On the northern slopes of the Catskills 
there are many little streams and lakes 
that drained off into the Hudson. One 
of these streams is Schoharie Creek. It 
is about 25 miles west from the Hudson 
River. This place was chosen to build 
another powerful dam to hold back the 
water and make a great artificial lake. 
This is on the north side of the moun- 
tains. “How do you think the water 
from the reservoir was carried to New 
York?” 

1924 

Allow the children to give their solu- 
tion of the problem, then tell them that 
a tunnel 18 miles long was built through 
the Catskills and that it is called the 
Shandaken tunnel. The water runs 
through this aqueduct from the north- 
ern side of the mountains to the Asho- 
ken reservoir on the southern side of 
the mountains. This work was com- 
pleted in 1924 and will provide water 
for all the boroughs of New York for 
many years to come. 

The Catskill forests are reserved and 
taken care of so that the water may be 
kept pure and clean, and men may not 
cut off nor spoil the trees that help 
provide water for millions of people. 
Help the children to realize that trees 
are some of our most helpful friends 
and that we need to cherish them. 
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Grade 6A Course of Study 


I. Review. 
II. The West Indies and Panama. 
III. South America. 


SYLLABUS 

1. Review. Divisions of Canada and 
Central America with their capitals 
and chief ports. Rivers: Mackenzie, 
Yukon, St. Lawrence. Mountains: 
Rocky, Sierra Madre. 

II. The West Indies. The chief groups: 
Greater Antilles, Lesser Antilles, 
Bahamas. Cities: Havana, Nas- 
sau, Kingston, San Juan, Port au 
Prince, San Domingo, Colon, 
Panama. 

III. South America. Ten Republics, 
Capitals, Ports. Rivers: Amazon, 
Orinoco, Platte. Mountains: Andes, 
Brazilian. Islands: Trinidad, Tierra 
del Fuego, Galapagos, Falkland. 


6A MOTIVATION 
I. REVIEW 


In Canada special attention is directed 
to the provinces producing wheat, and 
to those noted for fisheries. 

It is important that the cause for the 
difference in climate between Labrador 
and British Columbia be understood, 
and the resultant effect on the life and 
development of the inhabitants, as well 
as the productions of these two coast 
lands. 

In the United States, National Parks 
are taken up with their distinguishing 
wonders. As this country will be used 
as a basis for constant comparison with 
South American countries, further re- 
view may wait. 

In Mexico and Central America the 
cause for a less stable government and 
slower progress in educational and com- 
mercial life is discussed with detail work 
on the production of coffee and ma- 
hogany. 

II]. THe West INbIEs 


By this time pupils are able to know 
what products they may expect to find, 
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and the general condition of life in a 
new country, judging from latitude, but 
in the West Indies there are several 
things to be seen that will be entirely 
new. 

Geographies tell of these things, but 
a few minutes’ talk by a teacher who 
has informed himself and presents his 
knowledge with the enthusiasm of one 
having recently returned from the coun- 
try under discussion, will do more to 
make places seem real to children than 
a simple statement in any text book. 

Geographies and_ steamship _ folios 
direct us to cities of historic interest or 
beauty, but only after we get into a new 
country do we find out all the little dif- 
ferences that help to make it interesting, 
and add to the general fund of knowl- 
edge sought. 

THe Keys 
An Imaginary Trip 

Suppose we start from Florida and 
ride over the Florida Keys towards 
Cuba; this will be a novel experience. 
Post-cards and other pictures of this 
remarkable railroad are easily procured, 
and are of great value in stimulating 
the imagination of the child. 

Naturally the study of coral and other 
marine life will be taken up at this time, 
and explanations of the work done by 
these tiny marine insects-be given, as 
specimens of various types of coral 
which they make, are shown. 


LAND BUILDING 


It will seem incredible to children that 
islands large enough to be the home of 
a considerable population -are made by 
coral insects, but this study will serve 
to open their minds to a realization of 
the wonderful ways in which Nature is 
changing the earth all the time. 

As it is desirable to teach Physical 
geography to some extent in each grade, 
this is an opportune time to tell of the 
atolls in mid-ocean, and of the wonder- 
ful reefs made by coral insects off the 
northeast coast of Australia. To con- 
trast with this, explain how the Ha- 
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waiian Islands are constantly being en- 
larged and built up by the volcanoes that 
pour their lava out over the hillsides 
and valleys, even to the shores of the 
islands. 

Care must be taken that the children 
realize that this wonderful work is not 
accomplished during the space of a few 
months or years, but that the work has 
been going on for thousands of years 
and is not yet finished. 

Study of these things often gives 
birth to the first real reverence a child 
feels for The Creator. 

On the country roads of Cuba we 
may possibly meet land-crabs marching 
in companies like soldiers and some- 
times making holes in the road deep 
enough to endanger travel; we may 
also see the destructive work of big ants 
that have jaws so strong that they can 
bore holes through wood as effectively 
as any carpenter’s tools. These ants 
sometimes ruin homes so that the fami- 
lies are obliged to move out; we notice 
the telegraph poles are made of iron 
in this section of the country. 

Children never fail to be interested in 
the big fireflies of Cuba, and admire 
the cleverness of the little Negro boys 
who catch and confine these lighting- 
bugs in glass jars to illumine their 
cabins. 

_ It takes but a few moments to tell of 
these unfamiliar things, but it never fails 
to add to the interest of the study, and 
so contributes to the child’s general de- 
velopment. 

PANAMA 

After learning the important things 
in the West Indies, we may sail down 
through the Panama Canal. This will 
be a new experience also. 

It will be helpful to supplement the 
work given in geographies by articles 
and illustrations given in The Geographic 
Magazine for the months of July, 1913, 
and February, 1914. Pictures are of 
greater value in helping children to 
visualize and get a clear understanding 
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of this stupendous task of the United 
States Government. 


Ill. SoutH AMERICA 


Before studying the text of South 
America it will be a great satisfaction 
to read what is possible from the map, 
and to note in what ways the continent 
differs from North America, and in 
what respects conditions are similar. 


LATITUDE 

After the general resemblance of the 
shape of the two continents is noted, we 
consider the latitude of various coun- 
tries. 

“Between what parallels of latitude 
is the United States?’ (Pupils are to 
find out if they have forgotten.) 

“What South American country has 
about the same latitude?” 

“Which is warmer, the northern or 
southern part of the United States?” 

“Which is warmer, the northern or 
southern part of Argentina? Why?” 

Propucts 

“What grows in the northern part 
of the United States?” 

“In what part of Argentina do you 
think wheat grows?” 

“In what countries would you expect 
to find oranges and sugar-cane growing?” 

“What animals are raised for food 
in the United States. (b) Do you think 
Argentina has large cattle and sheep 
ranches also?” 

“What is the largest river-system of 
South America? (b) In what direction 
does it run?” 

“In what direction does the Mississippi 
River run?” 

“The valley of the Mississippi is cool 
in Minnesota and warm in Louisiana. 
What is the climate of the Amazon val- 
ley? (b) How do you know?” 

“In which valley are there the greater 
number of cities? (b) Why?” 

“What kind of homes would you ex- 
pect to find in Northern Brazil? (b) 
What kind of people?’ 
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“Do the same kind of people live in 
the Mississippi valley?” 

“What does latitude tell us of the 
food products of northern Brazil?” 

“What are the food products of the 
Mississippi valley?” 

“Lake Tahoe, up on the mountains 
of California, is the highest lake in the 
United States. Find a lake up on the 


Andes Mountains between Peru’ and 
Bolivia.” 
MINERALS 
“What minerals do you think are 


found in the Andes?” 

Call attention to the Andes as being 
a continuation of the North American 
Rockies. Recalling what is mined in 
the Rockies, it is fair to suppose that 
the same minerals may be found further 
south. (Later we will find that diamonds 
and emeralds are in the Andes also.) 

“Do you suppose a great deal of coal 
is found in South America?” 

Of course the only way a child could 
have any idea about this would be by 
observing that the Appalachians which 
supply the United States with so much 
coal are broken off before reaching the 


Gulf. A guess may be ventured, and 
the truth ascertained from our text 
books. 


MANUFACTURING 

“Which continent has more manufac- 
turing, North America or South 
America ?” 

“Why do you think so?” Draw out 
the child’s notion of the relation be- 
tween coal and the location of manu- 
factories. 

“What kind of business would you 
expect to find most important in Ar- 
gentina?, (b) Why?” 

Have the class judge by comparison 
with the United States. 


EXPorTS 
“What has Argentina to sell to other 
countries ?” 
“Does the United States buy most of 
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Argentina’s beef and mutton? (b) Why 
not 7” 

“Do you think people of Argentina 
keep or sell most of the hides from their 
sheep and cows?” 

Look at the map of Argentina and 
notice the number of cities compared 
with those in the United States, then 
judge of the population. 

“Do our cows provide hides enough 
to make all the shoes our people need?” 

“Are United States manufacturers 
glad to get hides from Argentina?” 

“What does Argentina buy from the 
United States?” 

“Why doesn’t Argentina manufacture 
all the shoes, cloth, tools and machinery 
her people need?” (Because of lack of 
coal. ) 

“Which state of the Union makes 
the greatest number of shoes?” (Massa- 
chusetts. ) 

Ports 

“To what port of Argentina may ships 
be sent to buy hides and condensed beef ? 
(b) On what river is it?” 

“How many Atlantic ports of the 
United States do you remember?” Al- 
low a pupil to write a list on the black- 
board. 

“Find the best 
South America.” 

Have the class look at the Pacific 
coast line of South America and notice 
how near to the ocean the mountains 
run, then explain how these mountains 
slope down under the ocean making the 
water so shallow near the shore that big 
steamers are obliged to anchor at a 
considerable distance from land. Illus- 
trate this by a sketch on the blackboard. 


Atlantic ports of 


TRANSPORTATION 

“Do you notice many railroads on the 
map of South America?” 

“Which country has 
number 7” 

“Name three United States railroads 
that run from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific.” 


the greatest 
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“Find a railroad of South America 
running from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific.” 

(Explain that “trans” means over or 
across.) 

Draw out the children’s ideas about 
methods of transportation in South 
America, and show how knowledge of 
the kind of transportation in any coun- 
try may be used as a key to knowledge 
of the development of the inhabitants, 
just the same as our knowledge of lati- 
tude is a key that has unlocked many 
secrets about people, their customs and 
the productions. 

“What kind of people would you ex- 
pect to find over the Andes in eastern 
Bolivia? (b) Why?” 

“What South American countries have 
no coast line? (b) How do _ people 
reach these places far from the ocean?” 

“What part of South America is un- 
like any part of the United States?” 

“Why is this Amazon valley so dif- 
ferent?” 

RAINFALL 


“How may we tell from the map the 


region of greatest rainfall in South 
America ?” 
Draw out (a) The Amazon region is 


the hottest. 

Hot air always rises. 
The Amazon valley has 
many rivers, so the hot 
air must be moist. 

When this warm damp 
air rises high up in the 
sky, it meets cold air 
which causes these warm 
fog clouds to drop rain. 
As the moist hot air rises 
every day in the year, so 
the rain falls for an hour 
or so every day in the 
Amazon valley. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


A DESERT 
On the map we notice a place in 
northern Chile named “Atacama Des- 
ert.” Can anybody in the class explain 
why that land is a desert?” 
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“What causes land in the southwest- 
ern part of the United States to be a 
desert ?” 

After the class has read from the 
map all it could reasonably be expected 
to be able to read, text books are given 
to verify their conclusions, and to find 
out new things about each country. 


Special study is required for products 
unlike those learned in other countries, 
such as rubber, cocoa, cinchona, dye- 
stuffs, borax, nitrates, asphalt, diamonds 
and emeralds. 

When space is not afforded in the 
text books for a description of these 
products, information may be found in 
commercial geographies, “The Geo- 
graphic Magazine,” “The Carpenter 
Geographical Readers,” and other books 
of this kind. 

A historic setting is also necessary 
for the enjoyment and understanding of 
the study of South America. The nam- 
ing and settlement of “Rio” and the 
discovery of the Strait of Magellan; the 
romantic story of the finding of silver 
by an Indian shepherd in Peru, and of 
Pizarro’s treachery with the resultant 
slavery of these proud Inca Indians; all 
of these stories are of interest and of 
value. 

The study of South America should 
be supplemented by the use of pictures 
in abundance, not simply as a means of 
entertainment, but because they stimu- 
late the imagination of the child, and 
awaken a strong desire for greater 
knowledge of this wonderful world in 
which we live. 

When small pictures (as post-cards) 
are used in the description of some 
special place, if the child is allowed to 
place the pict:te over the piace recre- 
sented on the map, the result is a mental 
connection of the picture with its proper 
location. This is one step further in 
his educational progress, and often 
leaves as strong an impression on the 
mind as actual visits make on the mind 
of the average tourist. 
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To give variety to the work, a test 
somewhat like the following may be 
given : 

A Voyage of the Lexington 

It was January. A ship loaded with 
machinery sailed from New York for 

in South America. 

A hurricane blew the ship out onto 
the island of in the same lon- 
gitude as New York. The sailors did 





not want to visit , the capital, 

because there was a going on, 

so they hastily mended the ship and 

sailed to in Brazil. 
They found the weather there was 

very ————— because it was 

there. 


After exchanging the machinery for 
they left Brazil and went to 

Uruguay. The American sailors did not 
talk much with the people there, be- 
cause they spoke the language. 

The men compared the 
river with the Hudson and thought the 

much prettier. 

One day the Captain said, “We will 
sail down through the Strait of 
and stop at , the most 
southern city in the world, then sail up 
the coast and stop at and 
in Chile, where we may buy some 
from the desert. If you work very well, 
when we reach Callao in I will 
wait long enough for you to visit that 
curious city of which is built 
on a desert. You will not need 
because it never there. 

There may be Yellow Fever in 
Guayaquil, so that it may be unsafe for 
us to stop there, and go up over the 
to visit —————, the 
highest capital in the world. 

The sir in that city ¢e 
evening, although it is on the equator. 

After we have finished our business 
in ————— if there are no landslides 
we will go through the 
then into the deep blue waters of the 
sea, and north again, stopping 
at ————— in Cuba.” 


























in the 
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This they did. 

While in Cuba they bought many 
boxes of ———-—-— as presents for their 
male friends; they also bought ——--- 
for their sisters and mothers. 

One day while in Cuba, the men went 
to a ———-— plantation to watch the 
negroes ——-—- -————. We buy a 
great deal of sugar from the 

All of the sailors were happy to reach 
New York in safety at last. The Cap- 
tain hurried to see his family. He lived 
in —————,, a city noted for making 
electric machines. The first mate went 
to his home in —— , which is a 
R. R. center in [llinois. 

The next trip of “The Lexington” 








may be to ————— to buy hemp. The 
sailors will be interested to see the vol- 
cano of —— in that wonderful 





group of islands. 
Grade 6B Course of Study 
EUROPE 

Latitude, climate and products; sur- 
iace, chief divisions with capitals, ports 
and industrial centers; the people. 

Location of places connected 
current events. 

Study of British Isles; the consider- 
ation of England as the “Mother Coun- 
try; the Scandinavian peninsula and 
“midnight sun!” Switzerland with its 
places of scenic beauty; the Netherlands ; 
countries engaged in the World War 
and their boundaries compared with 
those previous to the war; new states 
formed since the war. 


with 


MouNTAINS 
Pyrenees; Apennine; Alps; Carpa- 
thian; Balkan; Caucasus; Ural. 
Cities ON IMpPpoRTANT RIVERS 
London on the Thames. 
Glasgow on the Clyde. 
Liverpool on the Mersey. 
Paris on the Seine. 
Lyon on the Rhine. 
Cologne on the Rhine. 
Hamburg on the Elbe. 
Vienna and Belgrade on the Danube. 
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THe VoLca 

The largest river, but with no outlet 
to the ocean. 

CITIES 

Capitals; centers of art and culture; 
Cathedral towns; ports. 

Routes 

From New York to chief commercial 
ports. 

CuRRENT EVENTS 

Location on map and globe of places 
connected with important events of the 
day. 

6B MOTIVATION 
EUROPE 

It the methods suggested for work 
in the Fourth and Fifth Grades have 
been followed, the study of Europe will 
be of great interest, for powers of 
reasoning will have been cultivated, the 
imagination stimulated and the mind 
be alert for new knowledge. 

The names of most of the countries 
of Europe will have been learned inci- 
dentally. 

Nearly every European country has 
contributed pupils for our Public Schools 
who have first-hand knowledge of lands 
over the sea; these children should be 
questioned, and from their own expe- 
rience be encouraged to contribute this 
knowledge to the other members of the 
class; this will be a kind of verification 
of the truth of conclusions drawn from 
map-reading and reading of text, which 
is usually highly satisfactory to a child; 
a place seems more real if he knows 
somebody who has been there. 

The finest geographies ever written 
may be procured today, but it is only 
after we have dug out what we can for 
ourselves that we are able to appreciate 
the work of those who have opened up 
the wonderful mines of knowledge. 


Tue BritisH Istes 
An Imaginary Trip 


The British Isles are nearest to 
America, and as England is sometimes 
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called our “Mother Country,” it may be 
considered first. 

Preparations are made for the trip 
by getting steamship diagrams, select- 
ing rooms, getting passports, letters of 


credit and tickets. A tentative itinerary | 


is made out, being carefully 
studied. 

As people commonly ask all kinds of 
questions about any new place to be 
visited, so we may ask questions some- 


what like the following: 


maps 


Wuy “MortrHer Country?” 

“Why is England sometimes called the 
‘Mother Country?’ Draw out (a) as John 
Cabot discovered America, England 
considered America as belonging to 
her; (b) the first permanent white set- 
tlements in America were made by Eng- 
lish people, (c) Jamestown in Virginia 
was King James’ town. 


LATITUDE 

“Which is farther from the equator, 
the largest city in America or the largest 
city in Europe?” 

“About how many degrees 
from the equator is London?” 
then find out.) 

“About how many miles farther north 
is London than New York?” (About 
700. ) 

“What country in America is in the 
same latitude as the British Isles?” 

“What kind of climate has Labrador?” 

“We all know that England is not 
like Labrador. Why not?” (Explain 
about the chief ocean currents of the 
world and locate each.) 

“If I had the power to change the 
Gulf Stream from the coast of Ireland 
over to Labrador, what would be the 
effect on Labrador?” 

“What would happen to the British 
Isles if they were surrounded by the 
Arctic current?” 

Draw out the children’s notions of the 
effect on products, occupations, homes, 
life of people, their education, etc., etc. 


farther 
(Judge, 
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“Has any girl in this class the same 
name as her mother?” 

“Have any cities in the United States 
the same names as cities in the “Mother 
Country ?” 

An examination of the map is now 
made and often, to the surprise of the 
class, many familiar names are found. 
Under the captions “Old England” and 
“New England” we write lists of cities; 
as: : 

Old England New England 


London, New London, Conn. 
Thames River, Thames River, Conn. 


Plymouth, Plymouth, Mass. 
Manchester, Manchester, N. H. 
Sheffield, Sheffield, Conn. 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Stamford, Stamford, Conn. 
Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass. 
Bristol, Bristol, R. I. 
Cambridge, Cambridge, Mass. 
Norwich, Norwich, Conn. 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass. 


Other familiar names are found; as, 


York, New York, N. Y. 
Southampton, Southampton, L. I. 
Dover, Dover, Del. 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. 


An exercise of this kind is good, not 
only as a review, but in the minds of 
the children it has the effect of bringing 
our country into a closer relationship 
with Europe. 

In speaking of the British Isles, chil- 
dren are very apt to think only of Ire- 
land and Great Britain and the latter 
is called “England.” 

At the very beginning of this study, 
the various groups of islands adjacent to 
Great Britain and Ireland should be 
thoroughly learned, also that Great 
Britain means the largest island, com- 
prising three countries. 

Some geographies give short histori- 
cal sketches in connection with various. 
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countries or cities; these will be better 
understood and appreciated if the 
teacher during the map-reading gives 
some account of previous conditions, first 
drawing out the ideas of the class in 
regard to the country under discussion ; 
as: 
History 

“What kind of people lived in Amer- 
ica before the White men came?” 

“Do you think savages ever lived in 
the British Isles?” 

“What is the oldest book you know?” 

“Of what countries The Bible 
tell us?” 

“Does the Bible tell of England or 
America ?” 

“On the map find Palestine, Greece, 
Rome and Egypt.” 

Now give a rapid sketch of the 
Roman soldiers going up through France 
and over to England where they found 
savages clothed in skins of animals, 
fighting with spears, bows and arrows; 
tell how the Romans eventually made a 
camp on the Thames river, which grew 
into the city we now call “London”; 
tell how they conquered the Britons and 
taught them how to live in towns like 
civilized people, and began to educate 
them in several other ways. 

Just enough history to arouse their 
interest will make the class eager to find 
out what awaits them in the text books. 

If history and geography be corre- 
iated, we find that America is really “< 


does 


a 
child” in comparison with England. No 
city in America has anything to be com- 
pared with the Tower of London or 
Westminster Abbey. 

After the British Isles are studied, 
the foreign possessions of the British 
Empire are taken up asa basis of supply 
for England’s food and raw material 
for manufacturers. 


SCANDINAVIA 


From the British Isles a trip may be 
taken up to the Scandinavian peninsula. 
In the study of Norway and Sweden 
the things that will develop the children 
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most will be the consideration of the 
midnight sun, and the wonderful fjords. 
The chapter on Change of Seasons will 
be of assistance here. 


The class should experiment with 


_ globe and light to fix in mind how it is 


possible to see the sun at midnight in 
summer, in the land of the northmen. 

Only by pictures can they form any 
lucid idea of the beauty of Norwegian 
fjords; mere description is not sufficient. 

This study should be correlated with 
history. If a short sketch be given of 
the life of the old Norsemen, their 
funeral customs and their bravery in 
sailing out of their fjords in little boats, 
farther and farther from home, until at 
last they found our continent, it will 
serve as one more link in the connection 
between America and Europe. 


FRANCE 


The name “France” brings vivid 
mental pictures to many Americans. To 
some it is the saddest picture in the 
world, to others the gayest. To some 
it serves to recall glorious days spent 
in the “Riviera,” while to yet another 
group it may mean hectie hours spent 
on the Peninsula of Monaco. 

As we cross the channel to Calais, we 
cannot fail to make mention of events 
that transpired in northern France and 
Belgium a few years ago, but no good 
will be accomplished by dwelling on hor- 
rible details, or perpetuating animosities. 

Geographies give the important data 
about the country, its people, industries 
and manufacturing centers; one interest- 
ing way to get the most out of this de- 
scription, is to get an itinerary from 
some reliable traveler’s agency, and pre- 
tend we are tourists. In this way we 
are led to read and find out more about 
places than our geographies have space 
to describe. 


CULTIVATE IMAGINATION 


In these days pictures of almost every- 
thing of interest are easily available, and 
if the imagination is cultivated, the 
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pupils should have excellent mental 
pictures of all places worth while. 
Paris 

In studying Paris it has been of great 
value to, first: Copy a map of the city. 
Starting from Notre Dame, where so 
many Kings and Queens have been mar- 
ried, we go over to the Seine, visit the 
Louvre and compare it with museums 
in America; we next visit the beautiful 
gardens of the Tuileries, then through 
the Champs Elysees; in the square 
stands the Arch of Triumph which Na- 
poleon erected in memory of his own 
victories. Twelve splendid avenues radi- 
ate from this arch, one of which leads 
to the Eiffel Tower, which we will 
ascend and view the city. 

By this method of study, places of 
historic interest or beauty become -fixed 
in the mind, adding greatly to the pleas- 
ure of reading and the understanding 
of current events. Should the opportun- 
ity be given for travel, the enjoyment 
of the trip will be enhanced by this 
previous knowledge. 


ITALY 


How many generations of children 
have exclaimed “Italy is shaped like a 
boot!” When this is noticed attention 
may be called to the position of Sicily 
at the toe, like a foot-ball, and the ques- 
tion asked: 

“Do you think 
touched Sicily?” 

It will be interesting to note how 
many will connect earthquakes with the 
separation of these two lands. 


Italy’s ‘toe’ ever 


Ports 


As the first thing usually read on the 
map about Italy is its length and shape, 
the study of the coastline may naturally 
follow : 

“Has 
harbors ?” 

“Find them and write a list on the 
blackboard.” 

“What Italian’s name is very frequent- 
ly mentioned in America?” 


Italy many fine bays’ and 
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‘In what city was Christopher Colum- 
bus born?” 
LATITUDE 
“Between what parallels of latitude 
is Italy?” 
“What state in the United States is in 
about the same latitude?” 


“Look at the map and decide if New 
York and Italy have the same kind of 
climate.” 

CLIMATE 

After consideration, some pupils may 
think that the Gulf Stream may affect 
the climate, while others will see no 
reason for difference. Question until 
all see that Italy is protected from the 
cold north winds by the Alps, and that 
Spain and Africa prevent the cold air 
from the Atlantic from rushing into the 
Mediterranean Sea; then, 

“What tropic passes through northern 
Africa?” 

“Through what lands of the Western 
Hemisphere does that tropic pass? (b) 
What kind of climate is in those lands?” 

“Are there many rivers in northern 
Africa?” 

“If land has no rivers and no rain, 
what is the result?” 

Judge about how many miles wide the 
desert is. 

“What kind of air is continually ris- 
ing from the Sahara desert?” 

“What is the result of this warm air 
blowing over the Mediterranean Sea and 
the southern part of Spain, France, Italy 
and Greece?” 

“Has New York warm or cool air 
blowing over it?” 

“Would you expect to find all the 
products in New York that grow in 
Italy? (b) What do you think may 
grow in Italy?” 

“Has Italy a great deal of level land?” 

“Find out the name of the mountains 
running through. Italy.” 

“What South American countries have 
mountains running from north to south 
near the coast?” 
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“What range of mountains in Califor- 

nia is nearest the coast?” 
SLOPES 

“Are mountain slopes very good places 
on which to plant farm products? (b) 
Explain why not.” 

Farmers in Italy many grapes 
to make wine and “How do 
you suppose they prevent their grape- 
vines from sliding down the slopes?” 


raise 
raisins. 


TERRACES 

Explain about the arrangement of ter- 
races, illustrating by a blackboard 
sketch how the retaining walls are built 
and land leveled off to make gardens, 
and that many of these terraces were 
built many years ago. 

Show post-cards or other pictures of 
Amalfi (south from Vesuvius) with the 
terraces and the beautiful road and 
monastery from which tourists always 
enjoy looking out over the bay, and 
tell the class how in (1924) these were 
all ruined because of torrential rains 
that undermined the old walls and al- 
lowed the land to slide down the slope 
killing many people. 

VOLCANOES 

All will have heard of Vesuvius and 
its frequent eruptions, and the text books 
will tell of the cities that were buried 
under its ashes; not so many know of 
Etna’s awful power or of Stromboli on 
the Lipari islands; these Mediterranean 
volcanoes are to ‘be located and learned. 

REVIEW 

“How many volcanoes do we know?” 

“Name two volcanoes in Ecuador; (b) 
two in Bolivia; (c) one in California; 
(d) Locate Mt. Pelee; (e€) Where are 
Mt. Katmia and the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes; (f) Fujiyama; (g) 
Mauna Loa?” 

After the pupils have read all they 
can from the map, text books are given 
for additional reading; they are now 
old enough to understand the cultural 
value of a trip to Europe, and noted 
places should be stressed. 
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ROME 


In Rome the class should become 
familiar with the greatest cathedral on 
earth—St. Peter’s. Here also they may 
see the Vatican in which the chief priest 
of all Catholics (the Pope) lives, and 
the beautiful Sistine Chapel which is in 
the Vatican. These places are filled 
with wonderful paintings, sculpture and 
mosaics. 

“What are mosaics?” It is easily pos- 
sible to get bits of jewelry of Florentine 
or Roman mosaic work; these being 
shown will give the class some notion 
of the marvelous work on the ceiling 
of St. Peter’s Cathedral. 

“St. Peter’s, the Vatican, and the Sis- 
tine Chapel are used today, but the old 
Roman theatre (called the Colosseum), 
where long ago Christians were killed 
by lions, and the Forum, are in ruins.” 


VENICE 
“Venice is another interesting city of 


Italy; it is built on one hundred seven- 
teen (117) small islands.” 
“Would you expect to find many 


automobiles in Venice?” 
“Would you like to go all around a 


city in a boat?” 

“These Venetian boats are called 
gondolas.”’ 

c DoGEs 


“Long ago the chief officer of Venice 
was called a Doge. What do we call 
the chief officers in an American city? 
(b) What do we call the chief officer 
of a State.” 

The Palace in which the Doges lived 
is interesting to visit; it is near St. 
Mark’s Cathedral. 

The Cathedral of St. Mark is not so 
large as the Cathedral of St. Peter in 
Rome, but it contains wonderful old 
paintings, statues and mosaics. 

A visit to the Doge’s palace and to 
the Cathedral of St. Mark, and a ride 
in a gondola through the canals which 
lead out to the Adriatic will be the most 
interesting things to do in Venice. 
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“Do you know any other European 
city where the people go almost every- 


where on canals ?” 


GREECE 

“Greece is another Mediterranean 
country. It has as wonderful old ruins 
as Rome.” 

“As you look at the map, what would 
you think the chief occupation of the 
Greeks might be?” 

(Fishing and raising grapes, olives 
and figs). 

CURRANTS 

The grapes raised in Greece are not 
like grapes commonly grown in_ the 
United States; they are very small and 
have no seeds. The Greeks dry these 
little grapes and we buy them to use in 
cake, pie or in puddings. We call them 
currants, 

ATHENS 

“What is the capital of Greece?” 
Athens is noted for its history and for 
the ruins of temples built long ago. 

In the center of Athens there is a 
high flat rock; this rock is known as the 
Acropolis. On the Acropolis long ago 
there were the most wonderful temples 
filled with statues made of marble, ivory, 
or gold. Many of these statues have 
been saved. 

The most renowned temple on the 
Acropolis was the Parthenon. The Par- 
thenon was a temple built to honor 
Athena, the Greek goddess of wisdom. 
It was made of white marble and was 
the most beautiful temple in the world. 
We may see the ruins of the Parthenon 
today. 

“Have you ever seen anything in a 
museum that came from Greece?” 

Show pictures of Greek art and ruined 
temples. 


SWITZERLAND 
Reading the map of Switzerland, the 
class find it a country of mountains and 
the source of rivers running into the 
Mediterranean, Adriatic, North and 
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Black Seas. (Learn in what country 
the mouth of each river is situated.) 

The pupils imagine that there are not 
many large farms there, but are sure 
cows may be raised on the grassy slopes. 

They know that if the Swiss have 
many cows, two of their leading indus- 
tries will be making butter and cheese; 
the mountain sides probably have trees 
which the people may convert into 
lumber. 

With all those mountains, it is nat- 
ural to suppose there may be many 
waterfalis to supply power for mills. 

“What kind of mills would one ex- 
pect to find in Switzerland?” Lumber 
and paper mills, perhaps. If they make 
cotton, silk or linen cloth the class feels 
sure they must buy the raw materials 
from other countries, because the cli- 
mate of Switzerland must be too cold to 
raise these products. 

In the winter, almost every week pic- 
tures are published of wonderful sports 
in Switzerland. Every boy and girl is 
interested in these sports. (Find out the 
names of the lakes). 

It is very clever of the Swiss to build 
so many hotels and invite people to visit 
their country. (Draw out the children’s 
idea of the reason for their doing this.) 

“Is it possible from the map to judge 
something of the character of the Swiss 
people ?” 

“If they were not brave would they 
climb mountains ?” 

“If they were not industrious what 
would happen to them?” 

After reading from the map, text 
books are taken to see how many more 
things may be found out; then pictures 
of Switzerland in summer and in win- 
ter are shown, and the problem solved. 

“Why is Switzerland called the play- 
ground of Europe?” 

Maps 

In the study of geography it is im- 
perative to have maps as nearly up-to- 
date as possible. The new boundaries 
of European countries may then be con- 
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trasted with the old, and it may be 
shown that it is necessary to be watchful 
if we want to be well informed about 
this world in which we live. 

In each country studied, the places of 
historic, scenic or cultural importance 
are selected for more detailed work than 


the average text book has space to 
afford. 
Condensed sketches for this work 


may be found in “Young Folks’ Cyclo- 
pedia of Persons and Places,” also in 
“Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things,” by Champlin. 

If the teacher is thoroughly prepared 
for the lesson this detail may easily be 
given in the allotted period, for by this 
method of map-reading the class has 
learned a great deal about the physical 
features, products, industries and prob- 
able life of the people, to the descrip- 
tion of which much of the text is given. 

CuRRENT EveNTS 
The value of keeping informed on 


current events cannot be overestimated 
as a means of general development. 
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“Is a king forced to leave his coun- 
try and seek refuge in another land?” 
Locate his new home and trace the route 
he probably traveled to reach it. 

“Are big ships ashore on _ rocks?” 
Where? 

“Is there a rebellion in 
Central America?” 

“What cities have the rebels taken or 
lost?” Find them on the map. 

“Are new discoveries made of cities 
or places long buried ?” 

“Where have we found the tomb of 
a king buried three thousand years 
ago?” 

“Have automobiles crossed Sahara? 
Between what oases did they run?” 

When important events are frequently 
noticed in this way, it does not take long 
for children to acquire the habit of 
noticing for themselves what is going 
on in the world, clippings will not be 
lacking from the class-room bulletin 
board, and a group of intelligent, eager 
girls and boys will be asking questions 
on all kinds of subjects that affect the 
welfare of humanity. 


Mexico or 





Association Committees 


The Standing Committees of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 


to the Deaf, as Recently Appointed by the Board of Directors. 


Special Committees 


Are Not Included in this List 


Executwe— 
E. A. Gruver, Chairman 
Davip FAIRCHILD 
H. M. McMANAway 
Harris TAYLOR, ex-officio 


Summer Normal Schools— 
H. H. McManaway, Chairman 
Bessie N. LEONARD 
ANNA C. Hurp 
T. C. ForrESTER 
D. T. Croup 


Piurent-Teacher Work— 
ApELE Simon, Chairman 
Mrs. H. C. RorHweE.i 
CLARA NEWLEE 


Publicity— 
Lavitta A. Warp, Chairman 
Mary V. Davis 
EstHer C. Howes 





Professional Standards— 


H. H. McManaway, Chairman 
Harris TAYLOR 
MABEL ELLERY 
Mary NEw 

DorotHy Morris 


LucitLtE M. Moore 


ADAMS 


The Hard of Hearing Child— 


Mase_ ELtery Apams, Chairman 
GorDON BERRY 

Anne C. Norris 

O.Ive WHILDIN 

Atvin E. Pope 


Melville Bell Memorial— 


Harris Taytor, Chairman 
Gorpon Berry 
A. C. MANNING 
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The Conference 


Another chapter has been added to the his- 
tory of the Federation, a chapter entitled, 
“The Cleveland Conference.” We have cnly 
to turn back the pages in order to see for our- 
selves that it is brimful of interesting and in- 
spiring events. The memory of these events 
will linger long in the minds of those privileged 
to be present, and the helpful and practical 
suggestions offered from the Conference plat- 
form will yield abundant fruiticn. The Fed- 
eration has reason to be proud of these glow- 
ing pages added to its history, and to be deeply 
grateful to those whose untiring efforts made 
such a successful Conference possible. 

Wade Park Manor, the beautiful residential 
hotel just opposite the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, made ideal Conference headquarters. 
Although all delegates and visitors could not 
be accommodated at the hotel, a cordial invita- 
tion was issued to all in attendance to avail 
themselves of the public room facilities and 
make themselves at home. The spacious lounge 
to the right of the main entrance was set 
aside for the exclusive use of the Federation. 
The Registration Desk was located here, ably 
presided over by Miss Boyle, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Association, and three 
young ladies from the Convention Bureau. In 
another part cf the room was the Friendly 
Corner cf the Correspondence Club of the 
Votta Review. The quiet charm of the place 
with its comfortable wicker furniture invited 
tete-a-tetes, and there were very few occa- 
sions throughout the meeting when the room 
was empty. 

The Art Museum, where the meetings were 
held, was admirably suited to our needs. The 
short walk from the hotel through the park 
to the Museum afforded much needed exercise 
to those who wished te sit through all of the 
programs—and many did. 

The Auditorium was wired by the Graybar 
Electric Company, cur friends who have given 
us this service for so many years; and the 
E. A. Myers Company had installed a Radioear 
for our use. With such adequate equipment 
in such a delightful hall it was possible for 
everyone to enjoy the splendid programs of- 
fered from the Conference platform to the very 
fullest extent. 

And here it will not be out of place to speak 
of another service to those entirely dependent 
upon lip-reading—the service of the  inter- 


preters. For several years some of cur mem- 
bers have been giving this service voluntarily, 
without assistance. At the Cleveland Confer- 
ence, for the first time, provision was made 
for several to play the role of interpreters, 
so that someone would be on hand at all times 
to make it easy for lip-readers to follow the 
programs. It was a fascinating experience, 
even fcr those who could use the hearing 
equipment, and many eyes were focused upon 
those who so successfully assumed the duties 
of interpreters. It was a difficult task, es- 
pecially when it came to relaying the scientific 
papers, but our interpreters did not falter, and 
the expression of interest on the faces of the 
lip-readers showed that they were enjoying 
the program to the utmost. 

Monday morning was devoted to the regis- 
tration of delegates and visitcrs. At this time, 
there was a meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Federation, followed by a special lunch- 
eon fcr the Board. This luncheon was the 
prelude to many delightful luncheons through- 
cut the week: the Canadian luncheon, the 
luncheon for teachers, general luncheons, the 
luncheon for members of the Correspondence 
Club of the Votta Review, the luncheon for 
social workers, and the luncheon for contest- 
ants in the lip-reading tournament. 

The Conference opened cn Monday after- 
noon, with Dr. Newhart presiding. The in- 
vocation was given by Dean White of Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland. This was followed by 
addresses of welcome by Dr. William B. Cham- 
berlin, President of the Cleveland Association ; 
Dr. Robert W. Vinson, President of Western 
Reserve University, and Mrs. James R. Gar- 
field, Chairman of the Committee on Confer- 
ence Arrangements. The few, well-chosen 
words of each speaker made us feel that our 
welcome to Cleveland was indeed whole- 
hearted, and we began to feel very much at 
home in the mitlst of such hospitality. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, the Founder and 
Henorary President of the Federation, next 
greeted us in his usual hearty way; and Dr. 
Harold Hays, our second President, in his own 
few words of greeting, hinted of interesting 
things yet to be revealed when he should next 
appear before us. 

Dr. Frederick T. Hill of Waterville, Massa- 
chusetts, who has done such splendid work in 
behalf of the deafened in his own state, was 
the first speaker on the Medical Program. 

(Continued on page 447) 
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Editorial 


There continues to be much talk about the 
talkies, and there is a widespread difference 
of opinion as to the best way to preserve the 
pleasures of the silent film for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. That recognition is be- 
ing given to the pleas of the deafened has 
been proved by the letters and newspaper 
clippings received at headquarters. Some of 
the largest producers and distributors of mo- 
tion pictures throughout the country have ex- 
pressed their interest and desire to help solve 
this new problem which is threatening the one 
form of amusement that the deafened have 
hitherto been able to share on an equal footing 
with those of normal hearing. 

Many of the producers would much prefer 
to make only silent films, but the choice has 
net been left to them. 

To quote from an article appearing in The 
Boston Transcript the latter part of April, 
“None of the well-entrenched producers, when 
the talkies began, welcomed the disturbing 
visitor who has so rudely upset the quiet order 
of their respective houses. Many of the lead- 
ers of the industry are no longer young men, 
and they would have preferred to settle back 
and reap a comfortable harvest from silent 
pictures. But when one of them began the 
cthers had to follow or be left behind. They 
have not forced the talkies upon a reluctant 
public—as those vociferous defenders of the 
silent screen seem to imply—they too have 
had their troubles and their misgivings. Mil- 
lions of dollars are not invested by the shrewd 
gentlemen who control the destinies of the 
screen unless they feel that it is necessary and 
ur'avoidable.” 

Some of the larger producers, at first, were 
inclined to believe that the talkies were a 
passing fad. This opinion has been brushed 
aside in the past few months. The talkies are 
here to stay, and whether they completely 
supplant the silent film or not is a matter of 
grave concern for the deafened and_ their 
friends. The strident voices so irritating to 
the sensibilities of the earlier talkie patrons 
are being toned down, and there is now little 
doubt in the minds of even the most skeptical 
that tonal effects can be still further improved. 
A further blow to the hopes of the deafened! 

Many hearing persons dislike the talkies be- 
cause they do not afford the restful relaxation 
offered bv the silent film. In too many cases 
this objection is passive. Perhaps they have 
not been as ardent movie fans as the deafened, 
because the movie, to them, was only a minor 
factor in their entertainment. The advent of 
the talkies did not threaten their greatest 
source of entertainment, so why should they 
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take the trouble to try to change the seemingly 
inevitable innovation? 

It is only by the insistent demands cf a 
large percentage of the movie patrons that the 
silent film will continue to be shown by the 
better theatres. One producer writes to a 
league member: “It would be helpful if your 
people would indicate to their own theatre 
managers their continued interest in the silent 
picture.” What theatre could withstand the 
demands of their hearing and deafened patrons 
for a showing of some silent pictures? 

The Fox Film Corporation has suggested 
as a solution to the problem offered by the 
talkies that synopses covering the plot of the 
talking picture be released simultaneously with 
the picture. They have promised to furnish 
these synopses of their own films. The source 
from which these synopses can be cbtained 
has not yet been decided upon, but it seems 
that the theatres showing the films are the 
logical distributing centers. This will help 
the deafened in their enjoyment of the film, 
but it is doubtful that it will do more than 
partially solve the problem. 

Some of the theatres have installed hearing 
equipment, and others will doubtless do the 
same if the demand is urgent enough. As the 
talkies are becoming increasingly popular, it 
behooves us to turn our attention to finding 
a satisfactory method for enjoying them. 

Those of us who were privileged to attend 
the Conference in Cleveland had the oppor- 
tunity of trying out one of these methods. 
Through the courtesy of the Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., affiliated with the Bell 
System as manufacturers of the sound picture 
apparatus, a hundred per cent talkie was pre- 
sented. The sound producing apparatus was 
connected with the hearing equipment in the 
auditorium. The words falling from the lips 
of the actors were just as audible as were the 
words of the speakers on our Conference 
platform. Only those who have experienced 
the thrill of hearing by: means of the phones 
with which our Conference halls are wired 
can fully appreciate the significance of this 
effort made to enable the deafened to enjoy 
the talkies. We see a glimmer of light. Let 
us do what we can to make the door swing 
back on its hinges and throw the light of 
solution upon the problem of the talkies. 

E-E. 8: 





Change in Constitution 

At the Annual Business Meeting in Cleve- 
land, upon recommendation of the Board of 
Managers, the first sentence of article two of 
the Constitution was revised to read: “The 
object of the Federation is to improve the con- 
dition and relieve the misfortunes of persons 
whose hearing has been lost or impaired; to 
stimulate and promote all approved scientific 
efforts in the prevention of deafness and the 
conservation of hearing, particularly in chil- 
dren.” (Note: The second clause was added 
by vote of the meeting.) 
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(Continued from page 445) 

Other speakers on this prcgram were Dr. 
Gordon Berry, Dr. Russel Means of Columbus, 
Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, and Dr. Horace 
Newhart. Dr. William B. Chamberlin of 
Cleveland, Dr. Harold Hays, and cthers took 
part in the discussion of these papers. Dr. 
Hill, Dr. Newhart, Dr. Means, and Dr. Berry 
went on the air at four o’clock, thus enabling 
listeners-in to enjoy a part of the afternoon's 
session. 

Mcnday evening was free except for the 
Elimination Contest managed by Miss Brand. 
The invitaticns, though limited, were elastic, 
and a large crowd was present to encourage 
the twenty-one taking part in the contest. It 
was not until a late hour that the judges were 
able to announce the five who were to take 
part in the Final Contest on Thursday mcrn- 
ing. Miss Margaret Crawley of the Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia, Mrs. ' Maude 
Douglass Hubert of the Charleston (S. C.) 
League for the Hard of Hearing, Miss Evelyn 
Parry of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing, Miss Marian Matchitt of the Min- 
neapolis League for the Hard of Hearing, and 
Mrs. Irene Wilt Ray of the Denver League 
for the Hard of Hearing, were the successful 
five. It is interesting to note that all four 
zones were represented in the finals. 

On Tuesday morning, Dr. Chamberlin en- 
tertained the visiting physicians at breakfast. 
The Editors’ Breakfast, an interesting feature 
inaugurated in St. Louis, which was scheduled 
for the same morning, had to be postponed 
until Thursday on account of the absence cf 
Dr. Gilpatrick. Miss Timberlake graciously 
consented to take charge of the Breakfast on 
Thursday, and although the delay resulted in 
a smaller attendance, the discussions were very 
spirited and well worthwhile. It is hoped that 
a detailed report cf this meeting will find its 
way into the pages of the FepERATION DIGEST 
in the very near future. 

The Annual Business Meeting tcok place on 
Tuesday morning. This ccnsisted cf the re- 
ports of the committees, the election of man- 
agers, and miscellaneous business. 

Tuesday afternoon was given over to the 
Teachers’ Council. The speakers of the after- 
noon were: Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton of 
Darien, Connecticut; Mrs. F. L. Bleck, Laurel, 
Mississippi; Miss Gertrude Torrey of Chicago; 


. Miss Ruth Paxon of St. Louis; Miss Marie 


A. Pless of New York, and Miss Alta M. 
Lux of Cleveland. Mrs. Mary E. Steffey of 
Tampa, Florida, sent a paper. 

The reception on Tuesday evening at the 
Art Museum was a most delightful sccial 
feature of the Conference. For about two 
hours prominent members of the Cleveland 
Association and of the Federation stood in 
line and welcomed the great crowd thronging 
the beautiful upper galleries of the Museum. 
It was a happy cccasion, and with great 
reluctance the crewd dispersed at a late heur 


after being served with refreshments on the 
lower floors of the building. 

Mrs. Margaret Geddes cf Strathoy, Ontario, 
was chairman of the Consultation Service 
which opened on Wednesday morning. This 
was also a part of the program on Thursday 
morning. Much valuable information was 
given out at these meetings, and the “early 
risers” were more than repaid for their efforts 
to be present on time. 


The Wednesday morning session on “The 
Hard of Hearing Child” was one of vital 
interest. Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell cof Colum- 
bia University, Dr. A. M. Kerr of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. J. B. Kelly of the Technical Staff of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, and Mrs. James 
F. Norris of Boston, were the speakers who 
so ably handled this subject. Superintendent 
R. G. Jones of the Cleveland Public Schools 
could not be present, but he kindly consented 
to talk to us on the night of the banquet, 
instead. Opportunity was given for discussing 
the different papers, and the pregram was an 
outstanding one in the good things offered us. 
“The Experience Meeting” on -Wednesday 
afternoon affcrded abundant opportunity for 
discussion of organizaticn problems. 

The first feature of the program on Wed- 
nesday afternoon was the showing of the film, 
“Open Decors,” prepared by the Springfield 
Speech Readers’ Club fcr National Hearing 
Week. It is interesting to know that this 
same film is to be shown at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, within the next few weeks. 

On Wednesday evening a special treat was 
in store for us, especially those cf us who 
have been deprived of the pleasure of the 
movies since the advent of the talkies. Through 
the courtesy of the Electrical Research Preod- 
ucts, Inc., affiliated with the Bell System as 
manufacturers cf the sound picture apparatus, 
a talking picture, connected with the hearing 
equipment of the Auditorium, was presented, 
and it was indeed a joy to realize that with 
such equipment even the talkies hold pleasure 
for the deafened. 

On Thursday morning the auditcrium was 
taxed to capacity to accommodate the enthu- 
siastic crowd assembled to witness the great 
sporting event of the Conference—The Na- 
tional Lip-Reading Tournament. Arcund and 
around the hall marched the twenty-one con- 
testants who had been sent to represent their 
crganizaticns in the Tournament, cheered by 
their constituents. At the close of this demon- 
stration, those vanquished in the Elimination 
Contest, tock their places to witness the bout 
waged by the five who were to compete in the 
finals. Miss Margaret Crawley of the Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia, winner in the 
first National Lip-Reading Tournament, which 
was held in Philadelphia in 1926, was the suc- 
cessful ccntestant, running up a score of 14 
points out of a possible 15, thereby receiving 
the cup known as the Presidents’ Trophy. 

Thursday morning’s program made a great 
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personal appeal to each one. Who can ever 
forget Dr. Fletcher’s inspiring words in his 
heart to heart talk, “What Can I Do?” Our 
hearts were touched. His words were as a 
mirror to our souls, and we began to realize 
that the Federation needs us whether we need 
the Federation or not; that however complete 
our own rehabilitation, there are others who 
need our help; and that it is indeed, “more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


Then, Mrs. Stovel, Assistant Editor of the 
Votta REviEw, showed us how we may hold 
out a helping hand to the isolated deafened 
people of our country, to whom a little help 
would mean so much in their own struggles 
to rise above their deafness. 

Dr. Pohlman offered a ray of hope to the 
adult deafened by promising to reveal some- 
thing cf interest as socn as the results of his 
own experiments have had time to crystallize. 


Thursday afternoon and evening were ziven 
over to social affairs. At two o'clock we 
started on a most delightful automobile trip 
which took us past beautiful estates far cut 
into the country. We made a brief stop at 
the first Mormon church in the United States, 
not far frcm Mentor, Ohio. Our destination 
was “Hollycroft,”’ the charming country home 
of Mr. and Mrs. James R. Garfield, who were 
our hosts at an afternoon tea. We wandered 
through the beautiful gardens, stopped to chat 
with friends, and tore ourselves away with 
great reluctance when we found that it was 
time to start back to the city if we wished to 
be on time for the banquet which was sched- 
uled for 7:30. 

The banquet, as usual, marked the end of 
a perfect week. Three hundred and fifty 
guests crowded the large banquet hall at Wade 
Park Manor. Gayly colored balloons, United 
States and Canadian flags, and beautiful flow- 
ers gave a festal charm to the banquet hall. 
At the close of the banquet we went again to 
the Auditorium so that we might be able to 
follow the Banquet program. Mr. James R. 
Garfield was tcastmaster in the absence of Dr. 
Newhart who had been forced to leave early 
in order to make his train. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralston Fox Smith delighted us with a group 
of songs. Short talks were given by Dr. 
George W. Crile cf Cleveland, Mrs. Maurice 
W. Dickey of Springfield and Superintendent 
R. G. Jones of Cleveland. The Treasurer’s 
Trophy, won by the San Francisco League 
for the Hard of Hearing, the reward for se- 
curing the largest percentage of Federation 
memberships in the Drive, was presented by 
Mr. Becker in the absence of Mrs. Poindexter, 
Vice-President of Zone IV, and received by 
Miss Mae Galvin of Long Beach, the only 
representative from California. 

The Presidents’ Trophy, the Lough Medal, 
and the Lip-Readers’ certificate were presented 
to Miss Margaret Crawley, the National Lip- 
Reading Champion. The contestants showed 
their appreciation of Miss Brand’s work in 


connection with the Tournament by giving her 
a bunch of beautiful pink roses. 

Mr. Ralph Lawrence, costumed as Moses 
Cleveland, presented to Dr. Fletcher, the new 
President of the Federation, a chest containing 
gifts for the tenth birthday of the Federation, 
The chest contained over $6,000, and additional 
gifts have swelled the total, but figures are not 
yet available. 

The new officers of the Federation were 
reported, and New York was announced as the 
meeting place for the 1930 Conference. It was 
a late hour when the final word was spoken 
and the curtain descended for the last time, to 
rise again in New York in 1930. 

E. E.S, 


Place for 1930 Conference 


At the Tenth Annual Meeting in Cleveland, 
New York was chosen as the place for the 
1930 meeting. Miss Annetta W. Peck, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, and Vice-President of 
Zone I, was appointed Chairman of Local 
Arrangements. 








Echoes from the Editors’ Breakfast 

“Every time you get out an article, send a 
copy of it to your local newspaper, with a note 
to the editor, calling his attention to it.” 

“Pay particular attention to the mechanical 
appearance of your club bulletins. Guard 
against typographical errors. Be sure that 
your mimeographed bulletin gives the name of 
your organization, the name of your city, and 
the date of publication. If you have volume 
numbers and issue numbers, be careful to see 
that they are correct. Show by your attention 
to details that you are taking pains.” 

“Special Feature Articles” by Willard Gros- 
venor Bleyer, recommended by the American 
Library Association, was suggested as a 
splendid edition to the editorial library of the 
lotal organizations. Also, Routzahn’s book 
“Publicity for Social Work,” was _higlily 
recommended. 

“The bulletins should be dignified, showing 
that we are trying to do things in the right 
way.” 

“Exercise care in what you print in your 
bulletins. Anything in print sticks up like a 
‘sore thumb’.” 

“Be sure to give credit for articles published 
from other papers and magazines. Also, for 
any publicity material you adapt to your own 
needs from the literature of other organiza- 
tions. Freely quote from other bulletins, be- 
ing sure to give the proper credit.” 

“Use only live pictures in your bulletins. 
Pictures add weight to stories if they have 
news interest. Without it, they are worthless.” 

“Experience stories make a great appeal to 
the average reader. The story of a ‘life made 
over, offers hope and encouragement to other 
struggling along the road of rehabilitation.” 

“Exercise great care in publishing personal 
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letters. In order to avoid mistakes and em- 
barassing complications, it is the wiser policy 
to ask the permission of the writer before pub- 
lishing a personal letter.” 





Elections 


At the Annual Business Meeting in Cleve- 
land, the following were elected officers of the 
Federaticn and Chairmen of Committees: 

Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., New York, Presi- 
dent. 

Annetta W. Peck, New York, Vice- 
President Zone I. 

Florence P. Spofford, Washington, Vice- 
President, Zone II. 

Mrs. James R. Garfield, Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Zone III. 

Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, San Francisco, 
Vice-President, Zone IV. 

Celia P. Nott, Boston, Treasurer Pro-Tem. 


Betty C. Wright, Washington, Secretary. 
Elizabeth E. Sargent, Washington, Assis- 
tant Secretary. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Re-elected: Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. 
Louis; Mildred Kennedy, Boston. 
New Members: Dr. Horace Newhart, Min- 
neapolis; Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, New York; 
Dr. William B. Chamberlin, Cleveland. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 

Education: Florence P. Spofford, Washing- 
ton. 

Committee on Hard of Hearing Children: 
Mrs. James F. Norris, Boston. 

Teachers’ Committee: Gertrude Torrey, 
Chicago. 

Lip-Reading Tournament: Mrs. F. J. Block, 
Laurel, Mississippi. 

Exhibits: Elizabeth E. Sargent, Washington. 

Finance: Dr. Harold Hays, New York. 

Nominating: Margaret J. Worcester, Mont- 
real. 

Membership: Laura Sartori, San Francisco. 

Vocational Advice: Elizabeth E. Sargent, 
Washington. 

Local Arrangements for Next Annual Meet- 
ing: Annetta W. Peck, New York. 

The chairmen of the remaining committees 
will be appointed later. 





Greetings from Budapest 


Mrs. B. C. Bowen, 1928-29 Treasurer of the 
Federation, who with her husband is making 
an extended tour of Europe, has written from 
Budapest, expressing her regrets over being 
unable to attend the Cleveland Conference. 


She asked that her best wishes for a success- 
ful meeting be conveyed to those attending the 
Convention. As the letter did not reach 
Cleveland until after the meeting was over, 
the FEepERATION Dicest wishes to extend this 
greeting through its pages, and to thank Mrs. 
Bowen for her kindly thought of those who 
were privileged to attend the Conference. 





Announcement! 


The Springfield Speech Readers’ Club wishes 
to announce that duplicates of “Open Doors,” 
the movie filmed by the Club and shown at 
the Cleveland Conference, can be secured by 
writing to the Club. Their plan of renting 
the film has been found unadvisable. The 
Club will be glad to furnish the duplicates at 
cost, thus making it possible for any organiza- 
tion or individual to secure this propaganda 
for the cause at a nominal price. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained by writing to Mrs. 
Maurice W. Dickey, 116 Princeton Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, or to the Club. 





New Reprints 


“Ten Years’ Growth of the Federation,” by 
Betty C. Wright. This paper, presented before 
the Cleveland Conference, is a summary of the 
achievements of the Federation in the ten 
years of its existence. It will be useful to 
those who wish a concise statement cf facts 
about the Federation. Copies are four cents 
each. 

“Federation Suggestions for Forming an 
Organization for the Hard of Hearing,’ by 
Winnifred Washburn. Practical suggestions 
for arousing interest in organization plans; 
for finding a place of meeting; for conducting 
meetings; and for furthering the growth of 
an organization after it is formed. Copies are 
three cents each. 

“The Torch Bearer,” by Eliza C. Hannegan. 
This paper appeared in the July, 1929, Vota 
Review. Helpful propaganda for selling the 
club idea to those unacquainted with the 
benefits to be derived from membership in a 
local group for the hard of hearing. Copies 
are six cents each. 





Notice! 


The Proceedings of the Cleveland Confer- 
ence will be published in the October number 
of the Votta Review. Those who were 
present will not want to miss this number, and 
those who could not attend the meetings can- 
not afford to miss it. If you have failed to 
renew your membership in the Federation, do 
so now so that you will be sure to receive 
your copy of the Proceedings! 











Our Miscellany 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Again the Talkies! 
A deafened friend does not agree with the 


stand which most of the hard of hearing have 
taken in regard to sound pictures. He writes: 


“The Votta Review seems to have joined 
the protesting clan and I have several times 
been at the point of joining it too, but my 
protest is against yours. It is concerning your 
attitude on the talkies. It seems to me that 
you compromise one of the most vital prin- 
ciples of our creed, which is: Do not of your 
own choice let your handicap limit or mar the 
pleasure cf others. You are proposing to 
limit the pleasure of the ninety-five per cent 
for the five per cent, and the proposition 
strikes me as being grossly unfair, on the one 
hand; and cn the other at cross purposes with 
the generous impulses which should character- 
ize our work. It is ridiculcus to claim that the 
silent movies are as entertaining to the great 
mass of people as the talkies. The people 
themselves have judged this already. And 
explanatory captions, enough at least to make 
everything clear to an unimaginative non- 
lipreader, would destroy the illusicn of reality 
which every play tries to produce, besides 
making slower a tempo which admittedly is 
already slow. Weuld you have the average 
person first gather the meaning from the 
spoken word, then have it explained again in 
print on the screen? That would spcil the 
play completely.” 

Let us look a little deeper into the question. 

An old proverb tells us that the streets of 
Jerusalem were kept clean because everyone 
swept in front of his cwn door. What hap- 
pened, I wonder, when some one was sick cr 
injured and could not handle his broom? Did 
seme good neighbor, realizing that he too was 
mere corruptible flesh, offer to do his neigh- 
bor’s share of the work? Evidently so, for 
the old selfish principle requiring each to look 
only after his own welfare has been discarded. 
Over and over we have had our interdepend- 
ence demonstrated. Advancing civilizaticn is 
beginning to reccgnize the rights of small and 
weak governments. It is one evidence that we 
are progressing. Apparently this world was 
not created fcr the mighty alone. 

Let us apply these democratic principles tc 
the case in hand. Possibly our correspondent 
is doing our hearing friends an injustice. It 
is quite pcssible that they are willing to help 
us sweep in front cf the talkie door! It is 
not improbable that they will meet us_ half 
way. 
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Lewis Carroll. 


Various scluticns to the problem have been 
offered. Some would retain captions, some 
would distribute synopses, some would install 
hearing devices. In event that the last men- 
tioned plan is tried, who will pick up the broom 
for those who cannot hear even amplified 
scund? As yet no one plan has been found 
which will satisfy all. Shall we give up the 
question as too difficult for us? By no means! 

The streets of Utonia will be kept clean 
because provision will be made by all for all. 


£5. 





Work for the Deaf-Blind 


There are at least six hundred, perhaps one 
thousand, deaf-blind persons in the United 
States. For no other class of afflicted persons 
has so little united effort been put forth. 
There have nct been wanting humanitarians, 
missionaries, teachers of these deaf-blind per- 
sons; but there has always been lacking a 
standardized method of instruction. Each 
case of deaf-blindness has been handled as a 
special problem; hence the various methcds 
of communication that have been established. 
In addition to the different kinds of finger- 
spelling, raised type, etc., there are now at 


least three kinds of “alphabet gloves,” the 
latest being devised by Mr. Earnest C. 
Sibberscn of Topeka, Kansas. Each joint 


and each part of the hand represents a certain 
letter of the alphabet. These positions are 
learned by the deaf-blind by means cf braille, 
and by persons of normal sight by means of 
gloves showing the positions the letters take 
on the hand. Thus, communication is estab- 
lished. 

Two research werkers in the field of deaf- 
blindness, Miss Corrinne Rocheleau of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Miss Rebecca Mack of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are bending every energy 
to bring before educators the necessity of re- 
viewing the situation as it exists today. It is 
their hope to see sporadic efforts studied and 
one standardized plan of education fcr the 
deaf-blind evolved. 





Mrs. Trask and her assistant, Miss Rae, are 
spending the summer in London taking inten- 
sive training under the Misses Kinzie in the new 
developments of the Kinzie Method, and will 
be prepared to offer this work upon the open- 
ing of their Philadelphia school in September. 
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It Was August, Too! 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 
The reason will quite simple sound; 
It was too hot for him, you see, 
To think of sitting down. 
—Anon. 





Another Constitutional Amendment. A 
lady had lost her husband and had given in- 
structions regarding the words to be carved 
on his tombstone. While the work was being 
done her husband’s will was opened and read, 
disclosing the fact that she had been rather 
shabbily treated. She hastened to the stone- 
mason and told him to leave off the words 
“Rest in Peace.” 

“I’m very sorry, madam,” said the man, “but 
the work is finished.” 

The woman thought for a moment. 

“Very well,” she said, finally, “but please 
add after them: ‘UNTIL WE MEFT 
AGAIN’ !” 





Sauce for the Goose, Etc. “Come upstairs 
and let me wash your hands,” said the mother. 

“I don’t want to go,” wailed the little girl, 
aged three. 

“Let her wash them down here,” said 
grandmother. “She can do it just as well.” 

“No,” said the mother, firmly, “I want her 
to come up with me.” 

The little girl came, but very slowly. Finally 
her temper got the best of her and turning her 
face up to where her mother waited howled 
wrathfully, “Oh, why don’t you mind your 
mother !”’ 





These Optimists Always See the Silver 
Lining! The train bore was going ahead at 
full speed. “Yes, sir,” he declaimed to the 
unfortunate victim beside him, “things are in a 
very serious state; the prospect is threatening ; 
the horizon is black; the outlook is dark. I 
ask you, my friend, can you discern one bright 
spot in the situation?” 

“Yes, I can,” said the victim. 
off the train at the next stop.” 


“I’m getting 
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Chirrups and Cheer-upe, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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Oh, Daddy! “That young man certainly 
stays here until an unearthly hour,” com- 
plained a father to his young daughter. “What 
does your mother say about his staying so 
late every night?” 

“Oh,” said the daughter, “mother says that 
men haven’t changed a bit since she was 
young, Daddy.” 





The Origin of Harum-Scarum 
A sultan at odds with his harem 
Thought of a way he could scare ‘em; 
He caught him a mouse, 
Which he freed in the house, 
Thus starting .the first harem-scarum! 
—Better Crops. 





The Things We Cannot Hear. The hours 
were moving slowly but the young man showed 
no sign of leaving. “Do you like music?” 
the girl asked, listlessly. “I’m always carried 
away by it,” he said. She hurried to the 
piano and played several selections, then as he 
made no move, she turned and said, “You are 
not going yet?” He shook his head. “But I 
thought you said music carried you away?’ 
“Yes,” he resorted; “but I said music!” 





Speaking of Music. A well-known singer 
was injured in an automobile accident. He 
had recovered sufficiently a few days later to 
give a concert in a neighborhood suburb. In 
its report of the affair the local paper said: 
“We are happy to state that. . . . . was 
able to appear last evening at Concordia Hall 
in several pieces.” 





Father: Marry my daughter! Why, confound 
it, sir, you couldn’t even keep her in clothing! 

Suitor: But, sir, am I to blame for this 
modern spirit? 





Harder: Can your wife cook? 
Herring: Yep; but I can’t eat what she 
cooks, 
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Central Institute for the Deaf i 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientifie Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. |. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 


children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced, pupils. 


SAREE 2b ECTS EE MEN BL ST — 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. GotpsTeIn, Director - - ~- Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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